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LUTHERAN STUDENT WORK IN BOSTON 


Student Pastor N. D. Goehring Reports Dedication of 
Parish House in Cambridge 


On Sunpay, October 24, two hundred 
student and resident members of Univer- 
sity Lutheran Church of Cambridge, Mass. 
(The University Lutheran Association of 
Greater Boston), crowded into every avail- 
able nook of the first floor of the Parish 
House, at present used as a temporary 
chapel, for the dedication of the building. 

In the congregation a graduate student 
from Esthonia, a law student from Hono- 
tulu, an engineering student from South 
Africa, a young doctor from Germany, the 
wife of a Harvard lecturer from Germany, 
the daughter of a missionary family in 
Japan—all rubbed shoulders with students 
from the east, the south, the midwest and 
the far west who are studying at Harvard, 
Radcliffe, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston University, Simmons, Well- 
esley and other schools in this distinctive 
center of learning. 


Unable to be present himself for the 
event, the president of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York had appointed 
Samuel G. Trexler, D.D., to perform the act 
of dedication on behalf of the synod, a 
fitting appointment since Dr. Trexler had 
inaugurated the Lutheran student work in 
this particular field in 1913. The guest 
preacher for the occasion was Charles D. 
Trexler, D.D., pastor of St. James Lutheran 
Church in New York City, who is chair- 
man of the synodical Campaign Commit- 
tee which is engaged in raising funds for 


the much-needed church plant which will 
enable this unique congregation to serve 
students and the church at large more 
effectively. 

At a special service in the evening the 
speaker was Dr. Mary E. Markley, rep- 
resenting the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church, which co- 
operates with the United Synod of New 
York in providing financial support for the 
work. Preceding the evening service Dr. 
Markley was the guest of honor at a stu- 
dent supper sponsored by the Council of 
the Association. 


A Valuable Property 


As was recently reported. in THe Lu- 
THERAN, the Association has acquired its 
Parish House by enlarging and remodeling 
a former residence which stands on part of 
the valuable property owned by the con- 
gregation. Although a spirit of joy and 
thankfulness prevailed upon the occasion 
of the dedication of the Parish House, the 
hope was voiced repeatedly that funds 
would be available with little delay for the 
erection of the proposed chapel on the ad- 
joining corner lot in immediate proximity 
to the Harvard Undergraduate Houses, 
whose spires dot the sky-line. 

The pastor to whom the church has.en- 
trusted the responsibility of this impor- 
tant work, the Rev. Norman D. Goehring, 
has been on the field since 1925. He is now 
chairman of the Committee of 
Twenty-one, the co-operative 
body among the churches of 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
his length of service in the 
Square being exceeded only 
by that of Dr. Raymond Calk- 
ins, minister of the First 
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Church, Congregational. Among the stu- 
dent workers in Greater Boston, number- 
ing nearly two score, only two fellow 
workers have served for a longer period. 


Lutheran Work Recognized 


Pastor Goehring’s continued contacts with 
Greater Boston and New England’s college 
and university communities over a span of 
nearly thirteen years has won for the Lu- 
theran Church a degree of recognition 
which it has not always known in the past. 
On the occasion of the dedication of the 
Parish House he received numerous greet- 
ings from fellow workers and university 
officials. One official voiced the thought 
expressed in many other messages by 
writing: “You and your associates have 
labored long and patiently to this end, and 
I rejoice with you in the consummation 
of your efforts. In a world where so many 
good causes go awry, it is a satisfaction to 
see a friend’s faith and vision come to 
actual fulfillment.” 

A prominent member of the faculty of 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Architecture, 
not a Lutheran, was present for the service 
of dedication, and at its conclusion volun- 
teered his services in making arrangements 
for the loan of a painting from Harvard’s 
Fogg Art Museum to adorn the wall of the 
temporary chapel in the Parish House. 

The daily papers of Boston have always 
shown a deep interest in the activities of 
this somewhat unique Lutheran congre- 
gation in Cambridge, and they were gener- 
ous in the space, given to stories of the 
dedication. The religious editors of these 
papers repeatedly ask the question: When 
will the chapel be built? The pastor of the 
congregation and the members of his parish 
relay the question to the church at large. 

At the right of the picture is the Parish 
House of University Lutheran Church. 
Next to it is the apartment building on the 
corner lot owned by the congregation. Be- 
yond this building, across intersecting 
Dunster Street, is Harvard’s million-dollar 
Athletic Building, and in the background, 
the building with the spire, is one of Har- 
vard’s seven undergraduate houses. The 
insert is the interior of the chapel, which 
is churchly in its appointments. 
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Il! HAPPENED IN ERFURT 


Mrs. W. J. Dentler of Redlands, Calif., Writes 


THE REFORMATION began in Witten- is 
berg, Germany. This would be the true 
and logical answer expected to the ques- 
tion of what place gave birth to the Prot- 
estant doctrine of salvation. Wittenberg 
is the birthplace of the Reformation as 
it influences the world, but in another 
city there took place in the heart and 
mind of Martin Luther the great change 
that was finally to be proclaimed to a 
receptive people October 31, 1517. The 
city was Erfurt. 

In the present rather dull and, save 
for the Luther associations, uninter- 
esting city, it requires some forcing of 
the imagination to picture it as it was 
in the sixteenth century: it was then a 
commercial city thriving on a rich trade 
in silks, spices, and woolens. Its location 
on the main highway of travel between 
the Baltic countries and Italy made it 
one of the important cities in the Han- 
seatic League. Its streets teemed with wealthy merchants, 
while foreigners in their varied native costumes gave life 
and color at all times. 

Had it been only a commercial town it would never have 
become associated with the history of the Reformation, but 
it boasted a renowned university with an enrollment of 
nearly a thousand students. Luther wrote of it in his later 
years: “It was so celebrated a seat of learning that others 
were as grammar schools compared with it.” 

Its fame brought Luther here in July 1501, to become a 
student of philosophy and law under its erudite professors. 
For three years, from his eighteenth to his twenty-second 
year, he mingled with the throngs of students who added 
gaiety to the busy life of the city. He could be seen in the 
streets, sword hanging by his side, going about reading 
eagerly his Cicero and Virgil, or delving into his Aristo- 
telian logic. On long walks over the well-wooded hills of 
the neighborhood, he debated weighty questions with his 
comrades. 

It was on one of these walks to the River Holme, that he 
accidentally ran his sword into his foot, inflicting such a 
wound that he suffered the effects of it for many years. 
Among his fellow students he was regarded as the leader 
of the crowd. His lifelong friend, George Spalatin, belonged 


_ to his intimate inner circle of associates. 


For Him a First Bible 


Yet merriment and good fellowship formed no major part 
of his university days, as it did with many of the students. 
He was there for knowledge, and he sought it devotedly. 
In pursuit of this knowledge he one day, in the University 
Library, came upon the first complete copy of the Bible that 
he had ever seen. While there were numerous editions in 
circulation at this time, it is not surprising that a poor boy 
reared at the foot of the Thuringian hills should not have 
seen one. He was amazed to find that there was more to 


- the Bible than the gospels and epistles which he had heard 


read in the church. He was not aware that such a book as 
the Old Testament existed. We can glean an idea of his 
unbounded joy, by his own words: “I was reading a place 
in Samuel when it was time to go to lecture. I would fain 


have read the whole book through, but there was not op- 


portunity then.” After this discovery of the entire Bible, he 


often expressed the wish that he might own such a volume. 


LUTHER FINDS THE BIBLE 


of University City’s Part in the Reformation 


Notwithstanding the fact of his out- 
ward happiness, his whole training from 
childhood had been so severe that there 
had been inculcated in him the fear of 
doing wrong; this fear cast a shadow 
over his daily life and made him con- 
stantly introspective and worried over 
his entire conduct. Severe discipline by 
his own parents was symbolical in his 
mind of the severity of God with His 
children, and thus filled him with a ter- 
ror of heavenly displeasure that even 
when grown to manhood he could not 
dispel. 

To a young’ man of his type any un- 
usual manifestation of nature would be 
interpreted as a dire warning from the 
Almighty. His reaction to the terrific 
thunderstorm when the lightning struck 
close by him on the road between Erfurt 
and Stotterheim, was only what might 
be expected. “Help, beloved St. Anne,” 
he cried in despair, “and I will straightway become a monk.” 
Just prior to this time a close friend of his had been as- 
sassinated; Luther had considered it a punishment from 
God, and believed that he, too, had fallen under God’s par- 
ticular displeasure. 


The Vow Acted Upon 


The vow was not one made under impending danger only 
to be forgotten once the danger was past. Having gathered 
his college companions about him, he gave a farewell party, 
and caused deep consternation among them by announcing 
that he was entering the Monastery of the Augustinian 
Eremites in Erfurt. No dissuading on the part of his friends 
could deter him from fulfilling his vow. “Today you see 
me; after this you will see me no more,” was his only answer 
to their entreaties not to take, what was to their thinking, 
a rash step. He entered the monastery in July 1505. 

Here the history of the Reformation clusters; here again 
that period of conversion that was to culminate in his com- 
plete separation from Catholicism. With Luther, as with St. 


THE OLD UNIVERSITY AT ERFURT 


Paul, conversion was a slow and continued experience rather 
than a dynamic and sudden change. Paul’s experience on 
the Damascus Road was but the beginning of his conversion. 
There was other initiatory stages in the progress of his spir- 
itual life: the three days of darkness in Damascus, and the 
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three years of seclusion in the Arabian Desert. During this 
period Paul says: “It pleased God to reveal His Son in me.” 

Upon Luther entering the monastery, by a very solemn 
service he became a novitiate for one year. He assumed the 
garb of the order and with it took upon himself the humil- 
iating duties assigned to new members. He performed the 
disagreeable menial tasks, even going through the streets 
of Erfurt begging with a sack upon his back; yet he almost 
rejoiced in these distasteful duties because they were a part 
of winning God’s pleasure and his own soul salvation. 

At the end of his first year he took the solemn vow of the 
monk, received the lighted taper as an emblem of his new 
life, was given the fraternal kiss by all of the brethren, and 
then entered in earnest the life of a true Augustinian. How- 
ever, the anticipated peace of mind was not his now or in the 
years that followed. He has described his anguish in these 
words: “I kept the vow I had taken with the greatest zeal 
and diligence by day and by night, and yet I found no rest, 
for all the consolations which I drew from my own right- 
eousness and works were ineffectual... . Doubts all the 
while cleaved to my conscience, and I thought within my- 
self, Who knoweth whether this is pleasing and acceptable 
to God or not? .. . Even when I was most devout I went as 
a doubter to the altar, and as a doubter I came away again. 
If I had made my confession I was still in doubt . . . we were 
wrapt in the belief that we could not pray and would not 
be heard unless we were wholly pure and without sin, like 
the saints in heaven.” 


Exhaustive Self-torture 


In his struggle to become righteous he tortured himself 
to such an extent that at times he was found unconscious 
in his cell. The Vicar General of the Augustinians in Thu- 
ringia was John von Staupitz, a man far in advance of his 
times in the knowledge of Christian truth. Luther found in 
him spiritual help of the deepest worth. When Luther be- 
wailed the fact of his inability to reach perfection, Staupitz 
said to him: “I have vowed more than a thousand times to 
the Holy God to live piously, but never have I kept my 
vow. Now I have no wish to swear thus any more, for I 
know that I shall not keep it. If God refuses to be gracious 
to me for the love of Christ, and to give me a happy exit 
when called to leave this world, I could not, with all my 
vows and all my good works, stand before Him. I must 
perish. ... Look to the wounds of Jesus Christ; to the blood 
which He hath shed for thee; it is there that thou shalt 
discover the grace of God. Instead of making thyself a 
martyr for thine offences, cast thyself into 
the Redeemer’s arms. Trust thyself to 
Him, to the righteousness of His life, to 
the expiation of His death.” 


Luther began to meditate diligently 
upon the words “righteous” and “right- 
eousness of God.” He studied the Scrip- 
tures earnestly, for here in the monastery 
was a Bible—the red morocco one—and 
he read it as eagerly as he had read the 
one discovered in the university. He de- 
scribed the effect: “When I considered the 
passage in the second chapter of Habakkuk, 
‘The just shall live by faith,’ and began to 
learn that righteousness which is accept- 
able to God is revealed without the deeds 
of the law—from that time how my feel- 
ings were changed! I said to myself, ‘Tf 
we are made righteous by faith, if the right- 
eousness which availeth before God saves 
all who believe therein, then such dec- 
larations ought not to alarm a poor sinner 
and his timid conscience, but rather be a 
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hend it thus... I felt as if I were born anew, as if I had 
found the door of Paradise thrown wide open.” 

His continued study of the Scriptures here at Erfurt and 
at Wittenberg, where he soon became a teacher of theology, 
confirmed him in his new-found way of salvation. On his 
memorable visit to Rome he was more than ever impressed 
with the uselessness of the physical means of winning one’s 
way to heaven. As his study of St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Romans and to the Galatians became more constant and 
profound, he advanced more and more in the true knowl- 
edge of what salvation is. Just how far he had advanced 
may be gleaned from a letter which he wrote to his friend 
Spalatin in April 1516: 

“f would like to know how it is with your soul; is it 
weary of its own righteousness, and has it learned to put 
its trust in the righteousness of Christ? Nowadays arrogant 
allusions have drawn many aside, and especially those who 
feign to be righteous by their own strength, not knowing 
the righteousness of God, which is given us in Christ, freely 
and without price; and they would stand before Him on 
their own merits, which can never be... . Therefore, my 
dear brother, learn Christ and Him crucified, learn to praise 
Him in song, and despair in yourself, and to pray: Lord 
Jesus, Thou art my righteousness, but I am Thy sinws. 
Meditate on this His love, in which you will taste the sweet- 
est comfort. If our labors and struggling would give peace 
of conscience, why then did Christ die? You will find peace 
in Him alone, Who accepted you and made your sins His 
own.” 

The Reformation had already taken place in Luther’s own 
life; during the days since the lightning flash had called him 
to a life of piety, his growth in the knowledge of God had 
been developing. He could have said with Paul, “It pleased 
God to reveal His Son in me.” It remained only for the 
glaring evil of the sale of indulgences in the neighborhood 
of Wittenberg to arouse his indignation to the point where 
he proclaimed his Reformation doctrines to a world heart- 
sick for the true way of salvation and peace with God. 


WHAT I ADMIRE IN LUTHER 


By James C. Kinard, Litt.D., President of Newberry College, 
Newberry, S. C. 


Wuar I most admire in Martin Luther is his stalwart stand 
for the dignity and the worth of the individual. He success- 
fully championed the supremacy of Scripture, reason and 
conscience over pope, emperor and creed, releasing men 

from the haunting fear of pomp and 
power, dogma and doctrine, building and 
book, ritual and rule. 

When Luther stood before the emperor 
and boldly asserted the right of every man 
to think for himself, to follow his own 
conscience and to chart his own course 
without the dictation of dogmatic decree 
or the direction of arrogant authority, he 
gave mankind the genesis of political and 
religious freedom. When he insisted upon 
the equality of all men in the sight of 
God, that the Christian is “the most free 
lord of all and subject to none,” he sounded 

‘the death knell of tyranny and steeled 
men’s hearts to fight for liberty. 


Luther created a new conception of 
faith. He wrecked beyond all hope of 
restoration the doctrine that faith in the 
Church meant blind obedience and un- 
questioning submission to man-made de- 
crees issued in the name of divine au- 
thority. To Luther faith was a personal 


consolation.’ . .. When I came to compre- 
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matter between the individual and his God. 
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Luther dared to strike from man’s enslaved and shrinking 
soul the galling fetters of ignorance, idolatry and iniquity and 
to establish firmly the authority of conviction over conven- 
tion, law over license, conscience over canon. 

In this day of muddled minds and confused faith it be- 
hooves the Church to study Martin Luther anew. 


By C. C. Stoughton, President, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 


FEARLESSNESS. That I most admire in Martin Luther. 

Those who seem to have understood God’s plan and pur- 
pose most completely are those rare spirits who live with 
utter courage. It is they who have possessed consummate 
faith. 
“Faith,” wrote Thomas Aquinas, “is courage of the spirit 
which projects itself forward, sure of finding the truth.” It 
was such faith, and such courage, that Martin Luther pos- 
sessed. Such courage, indeed, possessed him. 

We who live four hundred years later, in an entirely dif- 
ferent world, appreciate only with difficulty the fearlessness 
of one willing to stand, almost alone, against the power of 
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church and state in a battle born of the conviction that his 
thoughts and acts were God-directed and inspired. It is 
difficult for us to appraise fully the willingness of such a 
one to surrender a comfortable position of university and 
church leadership,—and even life itself, if it were necessary, 
—because he was sure of “finding truth.” 

The more I am able to understand the age in which he 
lived, the greater becomes the stature of the man. He be- 
longs to the select company of men who have won death- 
lessness because they were not afraid to die. Socrates, 
Stephen, Paul, and Hus are of his company. Martin Luther 
walks with noble companions. 

Many are the talents of this singular figure,—compassion 
for men; a wide, far-seeing eye; a massive intellect; a tre- 
mendous will; a liberal and a liberating spirit; broad, vig- 
orous, virile humour,—but most impressive of all, for me, is 
his endless courage. 

Might not Jesus have said to him, in words similar to those 
he addressed to His disciples after the storm on the lake: 
“Ye have no fear. Ye have faith.” 


BETTER HELP FOR OUR PEOPLE 


Dr. Ambrose Hering of New York City Interprets the Situation and Offers Suggestions 


Iv 1s a NEw Wok tp this Fall, believe it or not. 

More specifically, there are new and extended welfare 
resources for people in trouble and they will function this 
Fall with the added strength of accepted status. Now that 
the National Social Security program has been approved as 
constitutional things will never again be the same. It is sur- 
prising how few people have informed themselves on the 
far-reaching social effects of this single act: which one of 
our outstanding educators pronounces as the most significant 
forward step in the nation since the abolition of slavery. 
Practically every state has now met the requirements of the 
act and its citizens in need will have access to its humane 
provisions. 

Lutherans Are Giving, Too 

The community chests and joint financing efforts for wel- 
fare agencies throughout the country have been receiving 
increased support this year. Endowment and investment 
earnings are again well up. The indications are that an en- 
couraging percentage of the “new wealth” is flowing into 
charity support. While it is true that a congregation or 
church body should provide for its own members out of its 
own funds, the fact is that the average Lutheran congrega- 
tion lacks the necessary means. Nor is this old ideal always 
practical under modern conditions especially wher the 
greatest need is often to be found in districts of a city where 
congregational resources are very limited. 

This, too, is a new fact now to be definitely recognized as 
part of the situation in most American cities——that Lu- 
therans are increasingly giving their share to community 
chests and joint financial campaigns. A recent inquiry about 
Lutherans giving to community drives in ten eastern cities 
was revealing. Some of the largest gifts came from Lu- 
theran business men; gifts considerably in excess of what 
these same individuals gave to their own congregations. 
Here was “new” Lutheran money, contributed for com- 
munity projects but never before available for Lutheran 
inner missions. My point is, if there are new public welfare 
resources to which Lutheran citizens have given through 
the tax levy, and if Lutherans are increasingly contributing 
to community funds, and if private welfare facilities are 
again being extended, there is no sound reason why a Lu- 
theran pastor or a Lutheran agency should hesitate to enlist 
such resources and facilities on behalf of a Lutheran client 
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whose need entitles him to help—they are just as Lutheran 
as they are Baptist or Episcopalian, or Catholic or Trish. 
We, too, are members of the community. 


Our Friends Are Alert 

In a recent communication sent down the line by one of 
the national Catholic leaders he advised his city and state 
executives to familiarize themselves with the new legisla- 
tive provisions and public resources in the community so 
that Catholic clients could have access to the help to which 
their needs entitled them. Secular agencies have done the 
same, and at national and state social work gatherings a 
great deal of time is being given to explaining these new 
functions. And why not, in a land of abundant plenty such 
as ours, when facilities have been established to relieve 
misery and prevent suffering, is it not a concern of Chris- 
tians to see to it that the full purposes of the law are served? 
Indeed, when the state on behalf of its own underprivileged 
members takes such high ground may it not be assumed 
that the leavening power of the Gospel and the labors of 
Christian and other devoted citizens have had something to 
do with the achievement? 

Another factor is new—the rapid and wide acceptance of 
social work as a profession, just like law or medicine. Most 
of the untrained workers taken on during depression time 
by emergency relief offices have now been dismissed. Prac- 
tically all the executives, supervisors and case workers in 
all recognized agencies and institutions today have attained 
professional standing and have met the membership require- 
ments of the American Association of Social Workers. Which 
means that things will not be as informal and “easy” as they 
once were. Just as it is necessary in order to have a patient 
admitted into a hospital to have the approval and help of 
the attending physician, so it will be necessary with the rec- 
ognized social agencies to have the co-operation of a pro- 
fessional social worker who knows the case. 

This new attainment of professionalism by social work, 
the general public does not yet understand. Pastors and 
parishioners are irked by it. It was an inevitable develop- 
ment and there is much to be said for it, appearances to the 
contrary. The Church can use this new profession as an 
ally in its own ministrations, and social work certainly needs 
the proper appreciation of religious values. 
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Social agencies and workers, we shall find, will insist on 
making their own investigations, diagnoses and treatment 
plans; and they will be unwilling to take the word of a pas- 
tor or parish worker. Nor will private agencies accept a 
case for which public aid can be made available. 


What is a Lutheran Pastor to Do? 

In the midst of these new resources and changing relations 
how is a pastor, parish worker or layman to proceed? What 
is the next step for our Lutheran congregations and church 
agencies, especially in the larger cities? 

The Lutheran congregations of the different synods in a 
given city, area or county, should combine their financial 
resources into a joint effort and calla professionally trained 
(and to be sure consecrated) Lutheran social worker to 
act as their common consultant, referral agent and inves- 
tigator, to advise pastors and parish representatives on new 
applications for help, emergencies and inner mission prob- 
lems and to act on behalf of these congregations and Lu- 
therans in trouble in getting such cases accepted for care 
and service by the church, secular or public agencies of the 
community. Such an agent can negotiate terms, enlist tech- 
nical skills and the use of facilities and funds on behalf of 
Lutheran clients which few, if any pastors, parish workers 
or laymen can any longer hope to secure—just the same as 
your physician has been able to enlist surgical skill because 
he is a physician. 

This is also true; a trained Lutheran worker on a Lutheran 
case, especially when foreign-born individuals are involved, 
can get the facts and the true picture better and more ac- 
curately than a secular social worker. Social agencies are 
beginning to recognize this and public agents generally ac- 
cept it. Probation officers, parole officials and hospitals have 
appealed to trained Lutheran workers for consultation and 
advice on Lutheran cases more often than their calls could be 
answered. 

But your Lutheran worker must be more than a pious 
and kind-hearted church member. She should have training 
equivalent to the membership requirements of the American 
Association of Social Workers. She must be able to com- 
mand the respect and recognition of the professional social 
workers of the community. She must deserve the confidence 
of pastors and parish workers in her judgment and her skill. 
She must be an effective liaison agent between the church 
and the welfare agencies and interpret each to the other. 
She must know the welfare “ropes.” She ought more than 
anything else to be a skilled diagnostician, able to analyze 
a family or personal problem and advise as to the best solu- 
tions. Parish workers and congregational volunteers work- 
ing with such an agent could render a service of real spir- 
itual blessing. Together with the Sunday school leaders 
they should get to Lutheran juvenile pre-delinquents of the 
community before the school visitor or the police have to. 

A less capable worker would be too expensive under any 
terms; wasting relief money and without accomplishing any 
positive results. Then, too, we must show more respect for 
the sensibilities of our troubled brethren. Their personal 
resources must be discovered and restored. It takes skill 
to conduct an interview properly. Case records should tell 
a revealing story rightly interpreted. To gain access and 
follow through the data of the confidential exchange re- 
quires a trained worker. People’s troubles and failures to- 
day are too serious for novices, however well-meaning and 
earnest. Let the Church use all the skills and all the re- 
sources available that human personalities may be rebuilt 
and souls restored. Such a professionally trained Lutheran 
worker deserves a salary in harmony with the high value 
of her service. 


Let Us Face Reality 


This proposal offered here against the background of 
changing community conditions is not new. Certainly, how- 
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ever, today it has new and added significance and urgency. 
Some of our inner mission societies have tried to meet the 
situation. Generally they have lacked professionally trained 
personnel, the “flow of traffic” between them and the con- 
gregations has not been satisfactory, follow-up has been 
irregular and support inadequate. Nevertheless, we have 
learned something and much good has been accomplished. 
The Lord and the Church have been patient with us. Let 
us now take stock of our experiences, overhaul our pro- 
grams and adjust our planning to the new relations and ex- 
tended resources of the community. Not that the Church 
should imitate the state or the secular life, however in such 
a time as this, the Church and church welfare agencies can 
hardly be insensible to the changing world in which the 
people live to whom they minister. 

The Jewish and the Catholic agencies may well face the 
new situation with confidence So can the Episcopalians here 
in the East. In some cities the church federations are alert 
to the new possibilities. Everywhere public welfare agencies 
welcome the trained church worker. In one Western city 
the Lutheran agency has announced that hereafter none but 
professionally trained workers will be called to its staff. In 
five Western states the Lutheran synods are now co-operat- 
ing on a state-wide basis in the sphere of child welfare 
work, the trained Lutheran agents for Wisconsin having 
recently entered upon their new duties. Our Lutheran 
achievements are not to be minimized just because our or- 
ganization needs readjustment. We are confident and we 
are moving forward. 

In New York City the Lutheran Welfare Council is at 
work on the metropolitan problem. As the common agent 
of the congregations of the area on the one hand and the 
Lutheran agencies on the other, it is seeking the best ave- 
nues for joint action in the midst of overlapping consti- 
tuencies, borough and linguistic separations and the reced- 
ing Lutheran resources from the central areas to the sub- 
urbs. The immediate metropolitan need would seem to be 
funds for more uniformly adequate and skilled service (in 
the sphere of child welfare, family welfare and ministrations 
to inmates) on a borough basis so Lutherans in need may 
be properly served by the total facilities of the whole area. 

To initiate this a joint financial campaign is now being 
conducted. A professional child welfare worker is to be 
called to help our parishes and our children’s homes. Vol- 
unteer work is to be systemized and improved. We are con- 
sidering the idea of a common medium for interpretation 
and publicity. 

In His Name; better help for our people in trouble and 
affliction, more helpfully administered and in closer co- 
operation with the local congregation—is what we are after. 
In a time of reviving confidence, broad social planning and 
expanding resources, can we still be Christian and be con- 
tent with less? 


MORNING 
By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


THE MORNING SUN is silvering the land, 

The winding brooks are softly murmuring, 
And gentle summer winds are whispering 
Sweet messages of gladness that command 
My ear, and entrance to my heart demand. 

I hear a robin in the elm tree sing; 

For nature’s choristers are on the wing: 

Tis fair “Good Morning” now on every hand. 


Yon rising sun and all the heavens declare 
The glory of the Lord; the soft blue sky, 
And all the wonder of this waking world 
In leafy loveliness His way prepare; 

In quiet gardens where His path may lie 
Are countless flowers gorgeously unfurled. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Involvement of Other Nations in Spanish affairs is 
strikingly illustrated by the following disclosures: The In- 
ternational Brigades of the Spanish Government are served 
by twenty-three hospitals. These hospitals are staffed with 
220 American, Swedish, Czech and English physicians 
(among them world-renowned specialists) supported by or- 
ganizations in their respective countries; there are also 550 
trained nurses from the same countries, and an assisting 
personnel of more than 600 aides. The Brigades also have 
130 ambulances, the newest fitted for the performance of 
operations on the field. The Russian method of conserving 
the blood of recently killed soldiers, to be used in trans- 
fusions for the living wounded, has likewise been developed 
to a high state of perfection. One-tenth of these facilities 
are sufficient for the International Brigades; the rest are 
used for the regular Spanish troops. Since the same out- 
side assistance has been provided to an even greater extent 
for the rebel armies, the reasons for the curious and unac- 
countable delays in establishing an honest “non-interven- 
tion” in Spanish affairs can be better surmised. If the Span- 
ish would have been left to fight out their own differences 
without so much interested interference, the tempers of 
other nations would be less ruffled, the cause of international 
peace more advanced, the fraternal strife of Spain less 
deadly, and her future more hopeful. 


If the Thoughts of Youth Are Significant for the future, 
consider a contribution from Japan. A recent visitor to Japan 
attended an English class in a high school, where a short 
essay contest had just been completed on the subject, “Who 
is your hero, and why?” Only ten pupils out of forty-four 
chose military figures from Japan’s history. One essay read 
as follows: “Napoleon and Hannibal, are they true hero? 
They are masters of war, and war is enemy to the human. 
Therefore, they are sham hero. I will write about the life 


of Abraham Lincoln. ... In the Civil War he was on the 
side of mercy and right. . . . Oh, revered Lincoln, you are 
true hero.” 


The Congress of the National Church Movement in Ger- 
many has just met in Eisenach, with 12,000 delegates pres- 
ent. Their expressed purpose is to merge National Socialism 
(which term is the source of the epithet “Nazi”) and Ger- 
man Protestantism. In fact, the effort is recognized as at 
least semi-official. Many of the delegates attended in the 
uniform of the Nazi party. Bishops Hossenfelder, Koch and 
Oberheid, and others who helped to found the German 
Christian movement (which may be German, but not Chris- 
tian) were in welcome and enthusiastic attendance. The 
purpose of the National Church movement is to form a 
church independent of the forms and associations of the ex- 
isting Protestant bodies. The possible success of the Con- 
gress in consolidating its forces will likely hasten the long- 
promised church elections, which have heretofore been de- 
layed by the sturdy resistance of both the Moderate and 
Confessional groups. Perhaps the recent decision of the 
Prussian Superior Court, that “the Confessional Church was 
legally no longer a part of the official German Evangelical 
Church,” is a stern warning that the authorities are ready 
now to act, and will brook no further resistance. 


The Economic Dangers of Armaments—which are also 
very human—was the theme of a recent meeting of the 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers at Tor- 
quay, England. The British journal, Engineering, reports 
that the union “viewed the prospect of another great indus- 
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trial depression with deep concern and alarm,” because pres- 
ent British prosperity is based, like that of other European 
nations, on armament manufacture. Calling upon the gov- 
ernment to “prepare for the inevitable slump and resulting 
unemployment,” these workers urge “rational and intelligent 
organization of public works, that is, the construction of 
houses, hospitals, schools and other public buildings, roads, 
railways, canals, land improvement, and so on, will help to 
improve economic and social conditions of the country.” The 
remedy, while good, is not good enough. There can be no 
adequate relief of national economic and social ills until 
nations drop their ingrowing efforts for “self-sufficiency,” 
and spend an equal amount of thought and planning upon 
the re-establishment of world trade and the peaceful ex- 
change of commodities. 


Preachers’ Daughters Must be More Sensitive than their 
brothers. Recently a group of them organized the “Society 
of the Daughters of Preachers,” to protect themselves from 
the contempt and ridicule expressed in print, on the stage, 
and by the cheap wit of international humor. The rights and 
dignities of ministers’ daughters must and shall be defended 
and protected. Strangely enough, ministers’ sons have not 
yet felt the urge to a like militancy. Perhaps that is because 
they are slower and less deadly than the female of the 
species. Of course, they could point to the eloquent pages 
of “Who’s Who?” for a dignified vindication of their status; 
but then the ministers’ daughters could preserve their self- 
respect by doing the same thing. 


“The Voice of Experience” spoke for peace in a recent 
meeting of New Zealand’s “Returned Soldiers’ Association.” 
Said one soldier: “We should do everything possible to sup- 
port the growing opinion against war, as I am sure that 
none of those who went through the last war wants his sons 
to have a similar experience.” Said another: “I hope there 
will be a unanimous voice of the returned men throughout 
the world, so that nations will settle their differences by 
arbitration and common sense methods rather than by force. 
The Dominion Executive of the R. S. A. has made, and is 
making, strenuous efforts to secure international peace, and 
this ideal will not be abandoned.” The world celebration 
of Armistice Day, November 11, should make this attitude 
universal and irresistible. 


Cardenas, Mexico’s One-man Anti-Saloon League, has 
been directly responsible, through his personal persistence 
in office, for the closing of 1,600 cantinas, or bars, during the 
last three years. So says El Nacional, the administration’s 
official organ. Many “vice centers” also were closed. Octo- 
ber 17 was “Anti-Alcoholic Day,” and Cardenas deliberately 
placed it at the beginning of his “National Hygienic Week,” 
through which, by means of an extensive and persistent 
educational program, he seeks to raise the standard of health 
among the Mexicans. Cardenas has at present before his 
Congress a bill to require all citizens to undergo a physical 
examination, and force them to have hospital treatment if 
it is found necessary. 


Hymns Made to Fit the Times, and that by Episcopalians, 
is a feature of their new missionary service book. One 
hymn, that entitled, “Travelers by Sea and Land,” and now 
headed “For Travelers,’ has been made “air-minded.” For 
the original last line—“Glad hymns of praise from land and 
sea,” has been substituted—“Glad praise from air and land 
and sea.” Other hymns are likely to share the same pro- 
gressive fate. As a matter of fact many hymns have been 
subtly changed and adapted during the past decades to suit 
individual taste, and not always for the best. Yet every one 
is aware at times, when singing hymns, of the need of ad- 
justments because of changing external conditions and the 
dissolving values of words. 
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LUTHERANISM 


IN “CONSTITUTIONAL TIMES” 
Concluding Article by Pastor Cletus A. Senft, Narberth, Pa. 


UNDER THE 
leadership of 
such men as 
Conrad Weiser 
and Henry 
Melchior Muh- 
lenberg, the 
Lutheran peo- 
ple were well 
prepared for 
the part they 
were to play in 
the drama of 
American free- 
dom. As early 
as 1754 Conrad 
Weiser sat in 
conference with Governor Hamilton, Judge Allen, Provost 
Smith, and Benjamin Franklin, on the subject of how to 
obtain better co-operation from the colonists. At this meet- 
ing a lengthy letter was read from the Patriarch Muhlenberg 
suggesting ways and means to make the German colonists 
more enthusiastic supporters of the government. When 
twenty years later the occasion arose, the German citizens, 
who had been educated in the idea of freedom, were ready 
to enlist in the cause of American freedom “pledging life 
and liberty for the defense of the home government.” 


ee ee ae 


HISTORIC SCENE AT TRAPPE CHURCH 


Gen. Peter Muhlenberg introducing his father, 

Pastor Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, to General 

Washington, when the church was used as a 
hospital during the Revolutionary War 


Peter Muhlenberg 


The part Peter Muhlenberg played in the American Rev- 
olution was not a small one. He had become the pastor of 
the Woodstock, Va., congregation in 1772. There, in Vir- 
ginia, he became intimately acquainted with the fiery Pat- 
rick Henry, so much so that these two were “suspected of 
laying deep plots of sedition.” When, in the Virginia State 
Convention in 1774, Patrick Henry made his famous “lib- 
erty or death” speech, Muhlenberg backed him up with an 
eloquent speech for freedom, giving the assembly the 
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At the request of both Patrick Henry and George Wash- 
ington, Peter Muhlenberg was put in command of the Eighth 
Virginia Regiment, in which his two junior officers were 
Lutherans from his own congregation. Later, after he had 
seen action at Charleston in 1776, by an act of Congress he 
was raised to the rank of Brigadier General and put in com- 
mand of the Virginia line. 


Companies of Soldiers 

Meanwhile the German congregations in Philadelphia, and 
in all the colonies, were stirred to “form military com- 
panies,” or to support the cause of freedom in other ways. 
The Lutheran congregation in Charleston, for example, 
formed the military company known as “The Fusileers,” 
still in existence and, excepting the Philadelphia City Troop, 
the oldest military organization in the country. In this same 
congregation about a hundred men too old to fight formed 
themselves into “The Friendly Society” and subscribed 
2,000 pounds for defense against the crown. Their pastor, 
John Nicolas Martin, when ordered to pray for the King and 
his army, “persistently refused—solemnly declaring that 
such action on his part would be the veriest hypocrisy.” 
The result was that he was not permitted to re-enter his 
church, but was forcefully confined to his home, and such 
property as he possessed was confiscated. 

Colonel Christopher Ludwig, a member of Old Zion’s 
Church, Philadelphia, who had insisted in 1773 that “all 
bands with England must be broken,” now in 1774 sub- 
scribed $1,000 to arm his colony, saying, “I am but a poor 
ginger-bread baker, but my country is welcome to what I 
have.” When, in 1777, he was made “Superintendent of 
Bakers in the Grand Army,” and was told that he was ex- 
pected to produce eighty pounds of bread for every 100 
pounds of flour requisitioned, he exclaimed, “Is it that I 
should grow rich by such ways? I will bake 135 pounds 
of bread for every 100 pounds of flour, and it will be good 
bread, and all the flour will be used, and if there is any 
flour over, it will also be made into bread.” This in a day 


assurance of the entire support of his large church 
following in the Shenandoah Valley. Historian Faust 
records a meeting held in Woodstock in that year, 
over which Muhlenberg presided, and at which time 
resolutions were introduced by the committee of 
which he was chairman, which were far bolder than 
public opinion in general at that time was prepared 
to go. This meeting, which closed “pledging them- 
selves to each other, and to their country.” appointed 
Muhlenberg chairman of the Committee of Public 
Safety of the county. 

In the Second Virginia State Convention in 1775, 
Muhlenberg seconded the motion made by Patrick 
Henry to arm the Virginia Valley. It must have been 
only a short time thereafter that on a certain Sun- 
day morning he concluded his service with the well- 
known words: “There is a time for all things—a time 
to preach and a time to fight—and now is the time to 
fight,” whereupon he dramatically threw off his 
clerical vestment displaying the bright regimentals 
beneath. Immediately outside the church a military com- 
pany was formed. Bancroft can, therefore, with reason say, 
“In the valley of Blue Ridge, the German congregations, 
quickened by the preaching of Muhlenberg, were eager to 
take up arms.” 


, 
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when army life was especially notorious for its graft. No 
wonder Washington affectionately called him “my honest 
German friend.” On several occasions he served as a spy, 
entering the Hessian lines to persuade them to desert the 
British Army. As the story goes, after the Battle of Tren- 
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- up in Maine, who translated and read be- 


. guard when the General crossed the Dela- 
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ton, when Washington had 1,000 Hessian prisoners on his 
hands, Ludwig said to him, “General, parole them, and turn 
them over to me. Ill march them to Philadelphia, and show 
them the fine churches and people, farms and barns, where 
they eat beef every day, and I'll say to them, ‘Now you 
_ know the difference between a German slave and an Amer- 
ican freeman.’” As a result of this strategy many Hessians 


» enlisted in the American Army. Ludwig’s last happy task 


as Superintendent of Bakers was to 
bake 6,000 loaves of bread for the 
8,000 British captured at Yorktown. 
He lies buried in St. Michael’s Ceme- 
tery, Germantown, over him a very 
fitting, but simple tombstone, with 
a very inspiring message thereon. 


First United States Treasurer 

Another member of Old Zion was 
Michael Hillegas, the first Treasurer 
of the United States. He served dur- 
ing the war, removing $100,000 from 
Philadelphia to his uncle’s Lutheran 
Church at Falckner’s Swamp while 
the British were occupying Phila- 
delphia, from whence continued to come the money for the 
supplies the Continental Army so sorely needed. 

After the Battle of Germantown made it evident that the 
British could not be driven out of Philadelphia, Washington 
began to look for wintering quarters. Of the suggestions 
offered, that of General Knox, who suggested “hutting the 
whole army about thirty miles from Philadelphia—the good- 
hess of the position to be determined through General 

Muhlenberg,” was taken. Who can doubt but that the Patri- 
arch, who lived at The Trappe, and his son, who was reared 
in the neighborhood, conferred on the matter and that Val- 
ley Forge was their choice? It was during that severe winter 
of ’77 that General Muhlenberg had the privilege of intro- 
ducing General Washington to his venerable father upon the 
occasion when Washington visited The Trappe Church. 
Washington took the opportunity to express his gratitude 


MICHAEL HILLEGAS, 
First Treasurer of the 
United States 


_ for the honor of meeting the leader of the Lutherans, and 


to thank him for the aid he and his fellow Lutherans gave 
in the American Revolution. The Trappe Church was filled 
that winter with war refugees, and later, was turned into 
a hospital, while the fields surrounding were used as grazing 
grounds for war horses. That same winter the churches (or 
schools) at Schwenksville, Center Square, 
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were chosen for this duty when treachery was feared on the 
part of others. But space will not permit the details. We 
hasten to tell of the contribution of Frederick and Peter 
Muhlenberg in the adoption of the Constitution. 

After the 1,500 colonials, under Muhlenberg and others, 
had worried the 8,000 Britishers into Yorktown and saw 
them there bottled up to bring the war to a close, Peter 
Muhlenberg turned to politics. He was honored by being 
chosen to the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. 
In 1787, when the eighty-one-year-old Franklin became its 
president, the duties of chief executive of Pennsylvania fell 
on the shoulders of the younger vice-president, Peter 
Muhlenberg. 

Frederick Muhlenberg, who in 1775 had remonstrated with 
his brother for his rash action in the Woodstock pulpit and 
on which occasion, let it be said, Peter Muhlenberg let his 
brother know in no uncertain terms what he thought the 
duty of a true patriot should be, himself was compelled to 
flee from New York in 1776 because of his candid public 
utterances on British oppression. He came to Pennsylvania, 
where in 1779 we find him filling vacancies in the Conti- 
nental Congress. In 1780 he was elected to the Pennsylvania 
Legislature and became its Speaker. For three years he 
held this position and office. He was the presiding officer, 
therefore, before whom came the Federal Constitution for 
adoption in the summer and fall of 1787. Both Peter and 
Frederick Muhlenberg gave their 
strongest influence to bring about 
Pennsylvania’s ratification on De- 
cember 12, 1787, by a vote of 43 to 23. 


Signed “Bill of Rights” 


When Pennsylvania’s eight dele- 
gates were chosen for the First Con- 
gress of the United States, two of 
them were the Muhlenberg brothers. 
Frederick served in the first four 
Congresses while Peter served in the 
First, Third and Sixth. At the age 
of thirty-nine Frederick became the 
first Speaker of the House under the 
Constitution, and again of the Third 
Congress. In this official position he took part in the in- 
auguration of the first President of the United States. To- 
gether with President Washington and Vice-president 
Adams, he signed the so-called “Bill of Rights,” made up 

of the first ten Amendments to the 


FREDERICK AUGUSTUS 
MUHLENBERG, 


First Speaker of the House 


New Hanover, Upper Dublin, and Trin- 
ity, Reading, were also used as hospitals. 


Soldiers’ Physician 


If space permitted we might tell of Dr. 
\ Bodo Otto, and his two sons, members of 
Trinity, Reading, who served with distinc- 
tion as surgeons during the war; of Sarah 
Austin (wife of Captain John Barry, the 
famous first commander of the United 
States Navy, whose monument stands to- 
day in Independence Square) and her 
fellow members of Gloria Dei Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, who made the first 
official American flag to receive the salute 
of a foreign power; of layman Schenck, 


fore his German friends the Declaration 
of Independence which a Tory pastor had 
refused to do; of Captain Conrad Heyer, 
also of Maine, who was Washington’s life- 


Constitution. 

The esteem of Washington for the Ger- 
man citizenry is attested by his attend- 
ance on several occasions of services of 
worship in Old Zion’s Church, even 
though he couldn’t understand a word of 
German. In reply to a letter of congrat- 
ulation sent by the officials of the congre- 
gation to Washington upon his election to 
the high office of the President of the 
United States, he wrote: 

‘From the excellent character for dili- 
gence, sobriety and virtue, which the Ger- 
mans in general who are settled in Amer- 
ica have ever maintained, I cannot for- 
bear felicitating myself on receiving from 
so respectable a number of them such 
strong assurance of their affection for my 
person, confidence in my integrity, and 
zeal to support me in my endeavors for 
promoting the welfare of our common 
country.” 


ware to defeat the Hessians at Trenton; 
of Washington’s German bodyguard, who 


MEMORIAL SERVICE HELD IN ZION 
CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, FOR 
PRESIDENT WASHINGTON 


Perhaps, his most noted visit to Old 
(Continued on page 13) 
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TIME TO FLEE! NO TIME TO FALTER! 


By THE Rev. F. E. REINARTZ, East Liverpool, Ohio 


Ix our Gospet the Lord clearly refers to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the events leading up to it. His words 
have a familiar ring to the ears of a modern. They have in 
them the sound of the hurrying yet leaden feet of refugees 
who bear on their backs the sum of their earthly possessions 
as they flee in the frenzy of fear from hearth and home. 
The cries of those who fled from Jerusalem when “Titus 
came” (blood-chilling words to all who heard them) to rout 
and pillage, plunder and pollute have recently been echoed 
on the blood- and tear-stained roads which lead out of 
Addis Ababa, Madrid and Shanghai. With awful literalness 
Christians of our day are seeing Daniel’s prophecy fulfilled 
that “upon the wings of abomination shall come one that 
maketh desolate.” Daniel 9: 27. 

The Saviour’s warning words in this Gospel had their lit- 
eral fulfillment in the tear-drenched years A. D. 66-70 dur- 
ing which the Romans wore down by every possible abomina- 
tion the stubborn resistance of the Jewish revolt. It is a 
matter of historic fact that the instructions which our Lord 
gave His “little flock” concerning these sad days were loy- 
ally carried out. When, towards the end of the autumn A. D. 
66, the war fever was at its height, and no one who would 
not be influenced by it against the Romans could remain in 
the Holy City, the members of the mother church in Jeru- 
salem actually did flee across the Jordan River and to the 
north, where they found asylum in the mountainside town 
of Pella. They f-l-e-d, rather than take up arms against 
the invader of their national, domestic and religious holy 
of holies. They f-l-e-d, rather than defend things dear to 
them by a violation of Christ’s new commandment of for- 
giveness and love. They f-l-e-d, determined to make the 
first test on a large scale of the strategy of yielding dictated 
by the King of Love rather than follow the universally and 
eternally unsuccessful strategy of forceful resistance dictated 
by the world’s Czesars. Though this band of Christians had 
as much justification for hatred of the Roman dominion 
as did the Jews of that time, Jesus’ followers had long since 
learned to depend alone on Him as their true Deliverer 
from all the injustice of this present evil world. “We know 
of a certainty that not a single Christian of prominence gave 
way to the passion for this war. The mother church formed 
its resolution, kept together and withdrew.” If Christ’s 
Kingdom were of this world, then would His servants fight— 
but inasmuch as His Kingdom is not from thence, His ser- 
vants must learn the Christlike wisdom of yielding. 


“Ralse” Christs Numerous 

The other central counsel of our Gospel has to do with 
the appearance of false Christs. National crises produce a 
multitude of messiahs. This period of the Jewish revolt 
against Rome was no exception to this rule. And if messiahs 
do not come boastfully announcing their own newly found 
ways of salvation, then there often arise those who in the 
bewilderment of a crisis seize every real or imagined prophet 
and seek to make a saviour of him. The wish is father to 
the thought as they cry out, “Lo, here is Christ, or there!” 
And like those other false prophets about whom the Lord 
gave solemn warnings, their cunning speech and their de- 
ceitful dress often endanger the spiritual stability of the 
very elect. It is likely that the outward danger of the coming 
of Titus’ notoriously cruel legions was not as dreadful to 
the mind of Christ as was the threat which these false 
Christs held for the souls of His companions. The earnest- 


[A sermon based on the Gospel for the Twenty-fifth Sunday after 
Trinity, November 14, 1937.] 


ness of the alarm which He sounds for His followers was 
born of His knowledge that in times of distress even the 
firmest may fall prey to the imposters who work “great 
signs and wonders.” Against those who would by craft or 
sword wrest the Kingdom from the hearts of His chosen 
ones and put at naught all He had done for them Jesus 
urgently warned and warns. 


Obedience, Peace-making, Fidelity 

This Gospel includes the plea and command, “whoso read- 
eth let him understand.” At least these following desires 
should be awakened in every serious and understanding in- 
terpreter of Christ’s words: 

1. To obey with fidelity the clear commands and to heed 
the solemn warnings which our Lord has given us. With 
the persuasive urgency of one who sees impending crises 
Jesus calls us, first to count the cost of being His disciple, 
and then with utter abandon to throw ourselves into the 
adventure of dying to live, fleeing to stand firm, being van- 
quished to become victorious, losing to gain. There is no 
time for delay. “Do it now,” is the insistent appeal of 
heavenly as well as of earthly commerce. 

2. To become a Christlike peace-maker. So long as His 
cross is our humanity’s chief glory, so long as the following 
of the Crucified One is the believer’s holiest ambition, and 
so long as this Gospel remains on the Scripture record as a 
concrete example of what Christians ought to do in the pres- 
ence of a choice between Christ and self-defence by killing, 
the path to Pella seems clearly marked for all who would 
follow in His train. 

3. To close our ears to the voices of the siren saviours 
who have appeared in our time of crisis. Among them are 
those named Humanism and Science (“falsely” so called) 
Materialism, Spiritism and Communism. They seek to be- 
witch us by formulae and prescriptions which promise to 
solve the problems of time and eternity for the asking. “Go 
not forth to them,” is Jesus’ solemn command. When they 
would entice you to give your allegiance to other ways of 
salvation than the “Cross Way,” “believe them not!” The 
true Saviour’s name is Jesus of Nazareth, and in none other 
is there salvation. 


THROUGH GOOD REPORT and evil, Lord, 

Still guided by Thy faithful Word,— 

Our staff, our buckler, and our sword, 
We follow Thee. 


With enemies on every side, 

We lean on Thee, the Crucified; 

Forsaking all on earth beside, 
We follow Thee. 


O Master, point Thou out the way, 

Nor suffer Thou our steps to stray; 

Then in that path that leads to day 
We follow Thee. 


Thou hast passed on before our face; 

Thy footsteps on the way we trace; 

O, keep us, aid us by Thy grace: 
We follow Thee. 


Whom have we in the heaven above, 
Whom on this earth, save Thee, to love? 
Still in Thy light we onward move; 
We follow Thee. 
—Horatius Bonar, 1866. 
—Common Service Book No. 259. 
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THE COLLECT 
The Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity 


Almighty God, we beseech Thee, show Thy mercy unto Thy 
humble servants, that we who put no trust in our merits may not 
be dealt with after the severity of Thy judgment, but according 
to Thy mercy; through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever One 
God, world without end. Amen. 


ALL THE WHILE we are profiting spiritually by the use of 
these Little Prayers, we can learn many things from them 
about prayer and praying. Today, for example, we learn 
straightforwardness and complete simplicity. Just one tiny 
sentence long; not a useless word in it; directly to the point: 
yet it is complete, full, utterly devout. Here, too, is the spirit 
of real praying; for while there is self-emptying and sense 
of unworthiness, still there is fearlessness in the faith that 
does not hesitate to ask for exactly what one devoutly wants. 
That is praying: to carry one’s faith to the ultimate degree, 
—actually to use it,—and simply spread before the Throne 
the fulness of one’s heart . . . whatever it is! “Let your re- 
quests be made known”—and did not our Lord say, “What- 
soever”?—as eloquent a little word as His other one, “Who- 
soever.” 

As one uses this Little Prayer today, does not one seem 
to sense something back of it, that has caused it: like a deep 
undercurrent, of which this is the surface action? This last 
is humility and confession,—not fear in the literal sense;— 
pleading and contrite hopefulness. But what moved this 
praying? 

Here it is: Today’s Gospel senses the expectation of Our 
Lords’ Return to Judgment; it speaks of the profanation of all 
things Holy; portentous events and woes; temptations to de- 
nial and falling away. Then the Epistle adds vividly the Very 
Coming of the Lord and the Great Ingathering. While it is 
filled with faith’s comfort, the blessed hope and the eternal 
peace of being forever with the Lord, still it stirs one to the 
depths of one’s heart. So God’s faithful ones pray!—and 
write over it, “If Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O 
Lord, who shall stand? . . . But there is forgiveness with 
Thee!” 

So directly to Him Who is Almighty! There is no more 
complete address: nor can one’s heart make more complete 
acknowledgment,—all mighty .. . “none can gainsay Thee. 
Thou art Lord of all.” But it describes more than His power: 
it includes His faithfulness, His abidingness, His love. Be- 
cause this is true, it is the inspiration of the plea! 

Contrast then Almighty God and humble servants; and let 
the flash of the meekness and gentleness of Christ; lowliness 
of heart; simplicity of life; childlikeness of trust; utter, sur- 
rendered faith: let this all crowd into both humble and 
servant. Perhaps then the heart will go all the way, as did 
Paul’s, and gladly add bond to servant. And therein is the 
full picture of the pray-er, who does not lift wp so much 
as his eyes to heaven, but is lifting up his very soul. 

Then something more is added: he puts no trust in his own 
merits. Time of judgment would seem to drive one to at- 
tempt to bring every good thing possible forward and put 
it to one’s good account. But not so this pray-er! Remem- 
ber but a short time back we prayed about doing good works 
and growing in godliness? Well and good!—but even so, 
when I have done all, I am still an unprofitable servant... . 
The spirit is, “Lord, when saw we Thee . . .?”—for humility 
always sees the higher and holier still to be performed and 
attained, and the best of the past, O, so unworthy! “Not as 
though I had already attained, or were already perfect .. . 
I press on...” 

This spirit does look for, expects judgment; but humble 
faith surrenders and confidently trusts in the tender mercy 
of Almighty God, Who is both as Just and as Merciful as 
He is Omnipotent. And do I not come to Him “through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord?” To this with all our hearts, Amen! 

—Paul Zeller Strodach. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY WADE 


THE Boarp of Deaconess Work 
of the United Lutheran Church 
introduces to the Church the 
Rev. William A. Wade, D.D., as 
Executive Secretary of this 
Board. This office has just been 
established, and Dr. Wade,. who 
was formerly pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Comforter, 
Baltimore, and president of the 
Board of Deaconess Work, is the 
first incumbent. 

Headquarters will be the Bal- 
timore Motherhouse, 2500-2600 
W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Wade took up the duties of this new office November 
1, 1937. At the time of his inauguration a more detailed ac- 
count of his work in the Church will appear in THE 
LUTHERAN. Harvey D. Hoover, 

President of the Board. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
WILLIAM A. WADE, D.D. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
CHURCH 


ONE OF ouR pastors, the Rev. Frank B. Herzel of Mul- 
berry, Ind., provided the following sermon outline for the 
members of the congregation so that they could follow the 
preacher. We pass it on to our readers that it may be a 
challenge to both the pulpit and the pew: 


Matthew 13: 44-46 
The idea: If I were an outsider, considering joining a 
church, I would go at it somewhat like this: 


1. I am not going to be just an ordinary member. I am 
going at this in a real way to get the best and the most 
out of it. 

2. I will give enough to know that I belong, not just odd 
bits of small change. I will see if this is true: “Where 
your treasure is your heart will be also,” “The Lord 
loves a cheerful giver,” etc. 

3. I will come to church every Sunday, and let my friends 
know that no other invitations will entice me away. 

4, I will take as active a part in the service as I can, sing- 
ing, joining in the responses, prayers, thought. 

5. I will let my seat in church show my interest—not in a 
dark corner, or where it is hard to hear or take part. 

6. I will choose one organization of the church in which to 
work especially. I will do all I can to make this or- 
ganization a real going concern so that it will enlist the 
interest of others (in other words, in spirit it will be a 
missionary agency of the local church). 

7. I will need to know more about my fellow Christians, 
so I will read a Church paper: THE LUTHERAN. 

8. I believe that the minister preaches definitely for my 
edification. Therefore I will select at least one thought 
each Sunday to carry out every day of that week. 

9. I will want to learn more about religion than I get on 
Sunday, so I will read good religious books, and the 
Bible. 

10. I will seek to enrich and deepen my personal religious 
life, making daily fellowship with God a reality in my 
life. I will use “Light for Today” and other devotional 
guides to the Way of God. 


If a prospective church member would want to do all these 
things to give religion a fair trial, should we inside the 
church do less? 
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STRIVING TO MEET THE NEEDS 


George L. Rinkliff Presents Difficulties Faced by the Board of American Missions 


Mr. AvERaAcE, reflecting as he leaves a booster gathering, 
is aware of much wrong in the world today, and a little 
dubious of the measures prescribed at the meeting for deal- 
ing with the current exigency. He has learned from expe- 
rience that the porous plaster palliatives of humanitarianism 
and enlightened economics do not stick long, and that the 
marks they leave behind soon bleach out. 

But with so many threats out of the murk around the 
institution he calls society, people must do something. They 
do, as Mr. Average reminds himself, the best they know 
how. 

When he thinks of the Church in connection with all that, 
—which may not be habitual with him,—he is likely to think 
only of a building with a tower or steeple above it, from 
which a bell invites Sunday morning assemblages,—an oasis 
of the beyond in a world in which, secretly, he feels in- 
secure. He is looking for something salutary here and now, 
—something aggressive, penetrating and comprehensive. 

He could, with profit, have listened in at the meeting of 
the Board of American Missions on October 21. On that 
occasion, he would have found an agency of a Church 
cognizant of what is going on in the Western Hemisphere 
today, and meeting the situation resolutely. Perhaps, in- 
forming the readers of THe LuTHERAN of the proceedings 
might result in some of them communicating with Mr. Aver- 
age. It would help him to know that the Church not only 
has a specific for his worries, but that it is actively engaged 
in administering it. 


Localities Surveyed 


There were, for instance, twelve favorable reports upon 
localities surveyed as prospective home mission fields, with 
the data collected thoroughly analyzed. In each of the twelve 
localities a considerable element of the population was found 
to be Lutherans out of convenient reach of existing congre- 
gations,—with another element quite prominent. This ele- 
ment was families having no church connection whatever, 
among whom the children were numerous enough to pro- 
vide enrollment for a large Sunday school in each locality. 

Here was part of the season’s harvest by the Board’s Divi- 
sion of Research and Survey,—the actual penetration of 
conditions in North America as they relate to the question: 
“How many children are being denied opportunity for re- 
ligious training in localities having enough semi-detached 
Lutherans for the nuclei of congregations that would pro- 
vide such opportunities for those children?” 

That was not the entire harvest. Except for a technicality, 
there would have been more than twelve potential home 
mission points reported upon favorably. The twelve localities 
approved were located clearly within the areas of synods,— 
but other localities were shown by reports to be imperative 
Lutheran home mission responsibilities. But in those local- 
ities, synodical areas overlap. And where synodical areas 
overlap there are questions: “With which synod shall the 
Board of American Missions confer concerning the steps 
to be taken in following up this opportunity? With which 
synod should the new congregation be affiliated?” 

Awaiting an authoritative clarification, action on several 
reports of surveys was deferred. 

There were other reports, too,—upon localities surveyed 
without finding justification for the hope that churches might 
be started in them under existing conditions,—other reports 
upon localities that could be served in the parish programs 
of adjacent congregations,—all demonstrating that the pro- 
spective home mission point of today is not laid hold upon 
hastily by the United Lutheran Church. 


Pastors Needed 


Twelve new mission fields means the calling of twelve 
missionaries to pastoral responsibilities in them, once the 
evangelization of those fields is finally determined upon. 
But twelve potentially vacant pastorates were but a part 
of the picture presented to the Board by Executive Secre- 
tary Zenan M. Corbe, D.D. The entire number of graduates 
from all the theological seminaries of the United Lutheran 
Church in 1938, Doctor Corbe explained, will not be suf- 
ficient to supply the normal vacancies of the year. In addi- 
tion to finding an answer to the question of where the pas- 
tors are to be found for the twelve proposed mission fields, 
the Board finds itself confronted by the need of twenty- 
four more properly qualified men to fill vacancies already 
existing. 

“Right today,” Doctor Corbe said, “we see the need for 
fifty more pastors than are available with the qualifications 
needed for the work to be undertaken.” 

Instead of duplicating the procedure of the previous year, 
in calling four theological students for a clinical year’s work 
under supervision of the Board, authorization was given for 
calling six students for such training during the ensuing 
year. 

A theological student called for clinical year training is 
a young man who has proved, in summer vacation assign- 
ments from the Board and in other ways, that “he can take 
it.” Looking into the future, the Board foresees a persistent 
and growing need for men fitted by character and training 
for tough going in home missions leadership,—men for crises, 
for effective last-ditch stands, and for turning good but still 
potential home mission opportunities to the advantage of 
the Kingdom. 

But such young men are not trained to narrow specializa- 
tion. The purpose of the clinical year training is to broaden 
them away from such a tendency,—to give them first-hand 
knowledge and experience in all types of congregational 
work. They are assigned successively to practical respon- 
sibilities in well-established and self-sustaining congrega- 
tions, in successful home missions, and in home missions 
where the work is particularly difficult. They come to grips 
with Inner Mission problems in crowded cities, and in half- 
deserted areas where the economic and social trend is down- 
ward. During the entire period they are associated with 
and supervised by pastors who are doing hard things well. 

In authorizing the calling of six young men, the Board 
was forced by financial limitations to compromise between 
opportunity and necessity. Eleven young men were found 
available for the clinical year’s work, of whom but six can 
be called. 


Dealing With Disaster 


The Board dealt with disaster at this meeting,—the effects 
of years of crop failures in the Canadian Northwest. On the 
plains of Saskatchewan wheat is the cash crop, but a drouth 
cycle has blasted six harvests in seven successive years. In 
the year when the yield was good, the farmers of Sas- 
katchewan took their wheat to a twenty-five-cents-a-bushel 
market. 

Out of funds provided by the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, the Board authorized, when the Women’s Missionary 
Society concurs therein, the use of $3,000 for emergency 
assistance to missionaries and their families in Saskatch- 
ewan. Other needs of the field are being dealt with under 
the supervision of the Board of Inner Missions, against the 
severe privations of the long winter that has already swept 
down upon the impoverished plainlands. 


And there were other disasters on the agenda of the meet- 
ing,—congregations facing the loss of their church proper- 
ties through mortgage foreclosures. A Church accepting 
responsibility for a large share in the evangelization of a 
continent, as does the United Lutheran Church, dare not 
flinch from inevitable testing. One test is,—how shall the 
Church react to opportunities the worldly-wise might use 
to get out from under the loan and run away? In one in- 
stance, reports to the meeting showed that the debt crisis 
of a congregation was being solved by that congregation 
under the guidance of the Board. In other instances, the 
Board stands ready to assist under the same general terms, 
—the principal feature of which is that the Board has so far 
carefully avoided anything unethical in its procedure in such 
matters, and will strictly insist on doing so in all future 
cases. 

After all, dealing with disaster is all in the day’s work 
when the Board of American Missions meets. The Board 
was aware also of the responsibility and opportunity for 
more comprehensive service in the normal procedure of the 


Church. 


Specialist in Mission Architecture Called 

A new service in the building of mission churches was 
provided through the calling of the Rev. Edward N. Spirer 
of North Hollywood, Calif., as a full-time specialist in mis- 
sion architecture and construction. A successful home mis- 
sionary, with a background of years of experience in large 
scale building, previous to his entering the theological sem- 
inary, Pastor Spirer has demonstrated marked capacity for 
dealing with the problems of design and execution in church 
construction. He will serve under the direction of the Board’s 
Department of Church Extension. 

The Board also received a report upon progress toward 
providing missions with the services of specialists in con- 
gregational efforts for raising building funds. The study of 
this tentative project will be continued with the hope of 
having plans for such a service ready for approval at the 
January meeting of the Board. If it is provided, this service, 
when not needed by missions, would be available to self- 


sustaining congregations undertaking to finance construc- 


tion programs. 


Missionary Summer Schools 

The service to missionaries, as well as to all interested pas- 
tors, in the missionary summer schools, will be enlarged 
during the year 1938. During the summer of 1937, two 
schools of this type were conducted under the auspices of 
the Board,—at Long Lake, Illinois, and at Massanetta 
Springs Virginia. 

In 1938, in addition to schools for the eastern and central 


‘sections of the home mission territory, a third school will be 


conducted for missionaries located in the farther reaches of 
the Church’s home field. The third school, designated as 
the “roving school,’ will be held at Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, in 1938, and in succeeding years will be conducted 
at other points of the West and Northwest. 

The Board adopted a clarification of the status under 
which missionaries attend the summer schools. Attendance 
at a missionary summer school under the auspices of the 
Board is not to be considered a part of a missionary’s vaca- 
tion period. While at the summer school he is serving his 
congregation, the Board holds, fully as much as if he were 
engaged in any of the local duties of his parish. 

Arrangements were made for inviting the suggestions of 
the missionaries, through questionnaires, as to the points 
upon which ches should be detailed emphasis and elucida- 
tion in summer school courses. 


$10,000 from the Brotherhood 
The receipt of more than $10,000 from the Brotherhood 
of the United Lutheran Church to apply upon the mortgage 
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indebtedness of Iron Mountain School in the Southern 
Mountain Missions area was reported. More than $2,000 of 
the mortgage obligation remains to be liquidated, and in ad- 
dition other obligations, the need for equipment and for 
operating and maintenance of the school await further 
financing by the Brotherhood. 

The appointment of Mr. Frederick Kirsch as headmaster of 
the school was approved. 

The calling of the Rev. Dana H. Johnson, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Dayton, Ohio, to take charge of the 
work at Christiansted, Virgin Islands, effective January 1, 
1938, was also approved. 


The Anniversary Appeal 

As the final item of business for the meeting, the Board 
approved the plans presented by Mr. H. Torrey Walker, 
treasurer of the Board, for the “special effort,” authorized 
by the United Lutheran Church in convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1936. 

Officially designated “The Anniversary Appeal,” it will 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the organization of 
the United Lutheran Church, with an appeal for the achieve- 
ment of three objectives,—that the United Lutheran Church 
gather its forces for aggressive action to evangelize nearly 
65,000,000 inhabitants of the United States and Canada to 
the fellowship of the Christian household,—to strengthen 
the inner loyalties of the church that Lutheranism may 
keep its proper place in American Protestantism,—and to 
create a Church Extension Fund of $3,450,000, of which 
$2,940,000 is to be utilized in a permanent revolving fund 
for loans for mission construction and mission mortgage re- 
financing and the remainder for the equipment of mission 
enterprises in North America logically the responsibility of 
the entire church, rather than of any synod or congregation. 

The Board elected as officers for the coming year: Henry 
J. Pflum, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y., president; J. J. Scherer, Jr., 
D.D., Richmond, Va., vice-president; Mr. H. F. Heuer, 
Philadelphia, Pa., secretary; Mr. H. Torrey Walker, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., treasurer; John A. Hoober, Esq., York, Pa., 
attorney; and Heiby W. Ungerer, Esq., Rochester, N. Y., 
representative on the Commission on Investments of the 
United Lutheran Church. 


LUTHERANISM IN CONSTITUTIONAL 
TIMES 


(Continued from page 9) 


Zion’s was on March 12, 1791, when the memorial services 
were being held there for Benjamin Franklin. It was in this 
same historic church that the official memorial services for 
the first President himself were held the day after Christ- 
mas, 1799. With President and Mrs. Adams occupying pews, 
Major General “Light Horse Harry” Lee on that occasion, 
in his eulogy, uttered the immortal sentence, “First in war, 
first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

So not only can we be proud of the part the Lutheran 
people played in Colonial and Constitutional times because 
that “bellman old and gray,” who so joyfully and zealously 
rang the Liberty Bell as to crack it, was a Lutheran, but 
because Lutherans played an important part right down 
through the years. Dr. Hibben, former president of Prince- 
ton, is eminently fitted to estimate the value of Lutheran 
contributions to the cause of American freedom. Un- 
prejudiced and unsolicited he says: 

“The Lutheran Church has stood for both religious and 
civil freedom at the great crises of the world’s history, and 
our American institutions have drawn much of their vitality 
and strength from the spirit which has animated its fol- 
lowers.” 

Amen, we say. May she always be worthy of such a high 
rating. 
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REASONS. FOR THANKFULNESS 


WHEN THE CHRISTIAN FOLK of the United States assemble 
in their churches on the coming Thanksgiving Day, they will 
have ample reasons for sincere gratitude to God. That which 
led to the first call for thanksgiving, we refer to the as- 
sembly of the Puritans to praise God for food, is apropos 
this year. Crops have been good in most sections of the 
country. In the part of Canada upon which a severe drought 
has fallen, this is not true; but the abundance in other parts 
of the Church can be shared with these brethren in the 
faith, so that they will rejoice to receive and the donors 
have the happiness that comes from sharing. There will be 
some complaints about prices; and the problem of unemploy- 
ment, though less acute than it was two years ago, continues 
to demand attention. However, the radical social changes 
adopted to meet similar conditions in other countries have 
not been permitted to occur in America and Canada. In- 
stead, the people are patiently listening to proposals for 
greater social justice; they are subjecting leadership to 
scrutiny and appraisal, and in the main “keeping their 
heads.” Probably this attitude of patience, this refusal to 
be stampeded into some wild adventure to apply an economic 
or social “ism” is one of the great reasons for thankfulness. 

It is to the credit of our Church and a major reason for 
thankfulness that our attention is turned sharply toward 
the possession of the life in Christ. Our leaders are not blind 
to individual and social distress. The contrary is true. In 
the spirit of the Inner Mission and under the guidance of 
those in charge of that department of our organized service, 
there have been a greater, a more general and a more skilful 
administration of help in time of need than in any former 
crises, times of war excepted. But even here the major 
motive has not been overlooked. The cup of water has been 
given in the name of a disciple of Jesus and thus the spir- 
itual gift has accompanied the material relief. It is a con- 
dition that must be continued. 

But the moral and godless characteristics of the times 
have become plain and we are in process of preaching re- 
pentance. The vanity of Mammon’s promises, the degeneracy 
that results from sinning and the futility of a life that can- 
not be centered in Christ are definitely proclaimed. “Re- 
pent,” that is, “Turn ye,” that is, “Be ye changed in mind 
with reference to the way of salvation in Christ,” is the 
ultimate, the dominant objective of our plan of promotion. 
Here the folk who gather for prayer and the giving of thanks 
on November 25 can renew their vows of discipleship and 
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look forward to the winning of souls whom the Lord will 
receive unto Himself. This year’s Thanksgiving service 
should be definitely happy and heartfelt. 


IT CANNOT NOW BE SAID 


Emit Lupwic in this book, “The Nile,’ found occasion in 
one of the chapters to describe the relations of the British 
government to Egypt in the years 1883-1898, the time of the 
Mahdi’s massacre of Chinese Gorden at Khartoum and the 
eventual recovery of the control of the upper Nile through 
the victory of Kitchener in 1898. In the latter part of that 
humiliating period the English cabinet needed an occasion 
to move in a military way against the Mahdi’s forces. Lud- 
wig rather cynically injects the remark, “There being no 
missionary whose assassination would supply the proper 
pretext,” ete. The specific basis “aside” is not given, and 
probably no European archive would yield direct acknowl- 
edgment of the implication. But it is a matter of common 
report that for decades prior to the present century the 
massacre of a missionary by some savage tribe whose ter- 
ritory was worth having was deemed providential to nations 
engaged in taking possession of Africa and parts of Asia. 
Berlin’s records are said to contain the evidence that the 
value of German missionaries who fell victims to Chinese 
troops in the Boxer rebellion in 1898 was reckoned in terms 
of the province of Shantung. None of them would have 
thought so highly of himself. The story is told (it is prob- 
ably a symbol rather than a happening) to the effect that 
the European occupants of a certain African territory de- 
liberately lured a missionary into a tribe that would surely 
kill him, and then they annexed the territory in order to 
teach this African tribe not to murder English missionaries. 

But in the present Chinese-Japanese conflict no such rea- 
son or excuse is to date available. Missionaries are either 
obeying orders to evacuate their fields or to remain entirely 
at their own risk. We have not seen a single Protestant ex- 
ception to the acceptance of full responsibility by the mis- 
sions for life in either China or Japan. It is something upon 
which the Christian churches can congratulate themselves. 
They were for too long a period of time the “easy marks” 
of commercial and civic exploiters. 


THE EVERY MEMBER VISITATION 


Tue LUTHERAN has an adequate basis for suggesting to the 
congregations of the United Lutheran Church a very care- 
ful and thorough use of the Every Member Visitation pro- 
gram and literature. Financially, those who do the calling 
have an encouraging report to deliver at each home. The 
receipts on apportionment for the last part of 1937 are uni- 
formly higher than they were for the corresponding months 
of 1936, excepting one month. The boards and auxiliaries ° 
of the United Lutheran Church and the corresponding 
agencies in the constituent synods are well organized. Were 
these facilities for the individuals’ and the congregations’ 
service appraised by a business expert, he would undoubt- 
edly commend their efficiency to us. They will discharge 
their duties in such a way as to realize the faith and desires 
of the churches. 

The visitors should be in possession of all these encourag- 
ing facts when they start on their round of calls, and they 
should leave no fellow church member in a state of doubt 
as to the ability of his Church to supply him with power to 
participate in the whole program’ of the whole Church. 
Equal optimism could not'be:expressed during former years; 
but now we are not only recovering from the depression but 
we are at the threshold of ‘great opportunities. .No believer 
in Christ who is a member of a congregation of the United 
Lutheran Church in. America should lack reasons to join 
his brethren now in an advance. If he is given these rea- 
sons and then refuses his aid,—well, he is disobedient to 
One higher than an Every Member Visitation caller. 


= 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


“VANITY OF VANITIES,” saith the preacher of old, a philos- 
ophy of the land, but applicable also to the sea. We have 
deemed ourselves in need of a vacation, and to obtain the 
same we chose a voyage to Guatemala, Central America. 
The United Fruit Company has vessels running from Phila- 
delphia to the port of Puerto Barrios. As the name would 
indicate, the line’s chief business and source of revenue is 
carrying fruit from the American tropics to markets in “The 
States.” Bananas are the major.staple. The ship on which 
we are writing unloaded 26,000 bunches at the dock on Oc- 
tober 18 and it will report with an equal number of bunches 
and some thousands of sacks of coffee on November 1. But 
there are very comfortable accommodations for a few pas- 
sengers, and we are among those present on this trip. 

Seasickness? Yes, thank you. An attack of that mys- 
terious malady accounts for our quotation from Ecclesiastes. 
Vanity means emptiness, nothing for something, an un- 
realized hope, a chimera, a disappointment, a disaster, a 
lesson in humility, a demonstration of the equality of man 
before the forces of nature. 

The polite title for the ailment is mal de mer, but between 
us and in strict confidence, there is no enemy of health less 
deservant of a polite name than this same mal de mer. It 
creeps up on its victim and smites him more than hip and 
thigh. From the head down it is a leveler of that most dis- 
tinguishing quality of man, the ability to stand erect. Hav- 
ing stricken the hitherto happy voyager at the most incon- 
venient and inopportune moment, having changed the color 
of his countenance to a vicious greenish hue, and having 
driven him to his bunk, it mounts a mysterious guard over 
him, so that he dare scarcely lift a finger or wiggle a toe 
except at the penalty of increased emptiness. Let him who 
prates of nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum explain seasick- 
ness if he can. 

But the worst result of mal de mer is one of its after- 
effects.; It seems to leave in its victims an irrepressible de- 
sire to describe the experience to any listener who can be 
corraled into hearing the story. Not content with painting 
a vivid picture of the alimentary disturbance personally en- 
dured, the subject seems always to have learned of fellow- 
sufferers and of the terrific character of the storm through 
which the ship safely passed. Either the weather bureau 
or the voyager upon the seas is careless about facts, and at 
this moment when we have such vivid recollections of our 
own abject surrender to the humbler of man’s pride and 
the extractor of his joys, at this moment we repeat, our 
confidence in weather reports has been sorely tried. 


An American Corporation 


The ship that landed us in Guatemala was one of the ves- 
sels of the United Fruit Company, an American corporation. 
The word United in the company’s corporate name is sig- 
nificant: it refers to a combination of small operators that 
occurred some forty years ago. Since the company’s con- 
nections are largely with Latin America and thus not far 
from the areas that bred the indictment of the United 
States government with charges of imperialism and exploita- 
tion, we deemed ourselves possessed of an opportunity to 
investigate the charge. We therefore betook ourselves to 
the purser of our boat, Mr. Lynch. We claim to have sur- 
prised Mr. Lynch when we sought for the information of 
THE LUTHERAN’S readers a reply to the question of fair treat- 
ment of Central and South American people by his company. 
“Are they exploited?” we asked. He answered promptly 
and categorically, “No,” and then enlarged the negative. 

In the company’s dealings with its employees in the coun- 
tries from which ‘it secures cargoes of fruits, it pays wages 
the amount of which has been determined by agreement with 


the persons employed. They are unionized, just as in America, 
in locals, and able to negotiate the matters involved in em- 
ployment. They also get the benefits of their contacts with 
the company’s ships and the cargoes that are brought from 
the States. Latin Americans in 1936 bought $7,000,000 worth 
of commodities, three-fifths of which consisted of foodstuffs, 
such as potatoes, pork products, tinned beef, milk and fruits, 
cereals, and so on. The other two-fifths were automobiles, 
radios, talking machines and other factory products. (These 
figures are for the total of United Fruit Company’s imports 
to Latin America.) Mr. Lynch also explained the process 
of carrying on the company’s business, improvements for 
transportation, the introduction of sanitary rules and hos- 
pitals, and the application of the most advanced discoveries 
in producing, preserving and transporting crops. True, some 
changes in local traditions and customs were required and 
the people had to deal with the greater complexities of 
twentieth century commercial intercourse. 

In discussing the relations of the United States and Cen- 
tral American republics, we exposed ourselves to correction 
by applying to these countries the term “primitive.” “They 
are not primitive in the usual sense of that word,’ Mr. 
Lynch explained. “In Central American cities, there are 
highly cultured people who are appreciative of the best types 
of literature, music, architecture and art. They are aware 
of discoveries in medicine and they know the trends of civ- 
ilization; but what is lacking is the means of spreading the 
culture of the city over the rural sections of the country. 
This means the extension of employment to the folk who 
have lived in comparative isolation, and whe have been 
content with what the land produces. With the earnings of 
employment plus the enlarged conception of human enjoy- 
ment which commercial contacts give, they extend the scope 
of their lives.” 


The White Man’s Burden 


Thence the conversation drifted inevitably to the effects 
of bringing the persons contented with the simple life of the 
“self-contained family” into the anxieties, failures and sor- 
rows of a competitive social order. It is our own conviction 
that the happiness of the so-called primitive will not stand 
close examination. The uncertainties of the food supply, the 
petty jealousies among groups, and the exhaustive turmoil 
due to the ambitions of rival chieftains and warring tribes 
do not spell contentment in any alphabet we know. But on 
the other hand, the worries of our present social regime are 
too real to be ignored or rendered harmless. We suggested 
them to Mr. Lynch. 

‘We all have our worries,” he said in response, “but I for 
one am not complaining. I prefer the present to the past. 
I think ours is the best age in all history. I would not like 
to give up the automobile, the radio, and the other comforts 
and luxuries we enjoy. Granted that the car develops engine 
trouble and the radio squeaks with static, what they produce 
makes their worth compensate for the worry their main- 
tenance involves. Even financial uncertainty can be endured, 
because it is a by-product of the ebb and flow of new and 
old business enterprises.” 

We, however, agreed that there are severe hardships and 
unmerited sufferings, some of which can be traced to the 
deliberate exploitation of the weak by the strong. Here the 
law of the jungle must be superseded by the higher im- 
pulses of mercy and social co-operation, which, by the way, 
he said are not developed among primitives. The way in 
which the people of the United States have stood by to aid 
the victims of unemployment during recent years indicates 
to me that the nidst highly developed society can be, and in 
our case has been, most thoughtful of less capable members. 

“I am not afraid of the white man’s burden,” he finished. 
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THE SHOME CIRCLE 


“I WILL SAY OF THE LORD, HE IS 
MY REFUGE AND MY FORTRESS: 
MY GOD; IN HIM WILL I TRUST.” 


A strong faith and great courage is needed 
in troublesome times. Prayer must take the 
place of fear, never forgetting a God in 
whom we can trust. 


OH! GOD OMNIPOTENT 


Oh! God, Omnipotent King, Who ordainest 
Great winds Thy clarions, the lightnings 
Thy sword; 
Show forth Thy pity on high where Thou 
reignest; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God the Omnipotent, mighty Avenger, 
Watching invisible, judging unheard; 
Doom us not now in the hour of our 

danger; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God the All-merciful! earth hath forsaken 
Thy ways of blessedness, slighted Thy 
Word; 
Bid not Thy wrath in its terrors awaken; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God, the All-righteous One! man hath de- 
fied Thee; 
Yet to eternity standeth Thy Word; 
Falsehood and wrong shall not tarry be- 
side Thee; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God, the All-pitiful! is it not erying— 
Blood of the guiltless, like water out- 
poured? 
Look on the anguish, the sorrow, the 
sighing; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God, the All-wise! by the fire of Thy 
chastening, 
Let earth to freedom and truth be re- 
stored; 
Through the thick darkness Thy kingdom 
be hastening, 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 
—Unknown. 


PEOPLE AND THINGS 
By F. A. Agar 


THE QUESTION of ownership is an im- 
portant one. It influences one’s treatment 
of things; and the way one uses things is 
an index of character. There are two 
phases of ownership that must be kept in 
mind throughout our daily lives. In the 
sight of God people own nothing; they are 
stewards of all in their possession. Then 
there is a legal ownership created under 
the laws of mankind. But when people 
affirm that they possess land or property, 
they must face the question of original 
ownership. 

Many people spoil their lives by the way 
they handle the things they possess. A 
boy going from school threw his lesson 
book at another boy and it fell into the 
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mud. The book was made to help him 
learn some of the lessons of life, but he 
used it to vent his temper on a playmate. 
He was a poor possessor and was false to 
a trust. He injured a person by the way 
he used a thing. 

The lesson in this-is to consider what 
we possess as a stewardship or trust from 
the Owner-Creator and work into all such 
possessions the way and the will of the 
Father. What we have is always of minor 
importance compared with what we are. 
If we are good stewards of all our pos- 
sessions, using them to bless and help the 
world about us in the name of God, we 
shall have a Christlike character, and that 
is the one possession which can never be 
lost or stolen—Eachange. 


BROKEN IDOL 
By Abbie Lange 


Janet Wuttmore arose from the cramped 
position which she had maintained for 
fully fifteen minutes. Crouched on the 
mud floor of the native hut, she had vig- 
orously endeavored to fan into flame a 
few stubborn embers. Her efforts were 
rewarded by nothing but smoke. A much 
disheveled mass of golden hair added to 
the disorder of a white dress that was 
badly in need of a substitute. 

“Senhora, sefhora,’ came a feeble, dis- 
tressed cry from an inner room. 

Rebellious fires and personal appearance 
scampered from Janet’s mind as hurrying 
feet carried her in the direction of the 
plaintive voice. Slipping down on her 
knees by the bedside of the sick woman, 
she gently took a gnarled, feverish hand 
in her own cool one. 

“I fear you are worse, Sefora Carmen?” 

“Yes, my dear, the pain in my chest is 
very bad.” Instantly the Spanish woman 
was seized with a violent spell of coughing. 

“Here, take this,” and Janet held a glass 
of cold water to the hot, parched lips. 

“Senora, you so good, why help me, a 
poor low-class woman? You leave much 
—home, country, friends. Why? Does 
your God make you?” Exhausted, she 
dropped back on the bed, her dark face 
silhouetted against the white pillow. 

“No, God does not make us come, but 
because knowing Him has meant so much 
to us we want you to have an opportunity 
to know Him.” 

“Yes, sehora, but you say your God no 
want us to worship idols. I no give up 
my idol. Never! I pray my idol every 
day bring back my boy. He left me five 
years ago. I never Lear from him. My idol 
he know where he is, he bring him back.” 

Janet sighed. The idol hanging at the 
foot of the bed was a symbol, indeed, of 
the superstition and the ignorance that 
bound this people and closed their minds 
to higher things. 

She and Ned had spent a week in this 
little mountain village in Venezuela. A 
few mud huts, scattered here and there, 
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looked as though they might have been 
spilled from an airplane. Several perched 
near the mountainside looked as though 
they ‘were undecided whether to stay 
where they were or to slide into the valley. 

“Hello, Janet,” called Ned as he came 
into the house. “Can you get ready to 
leave for Cumana in two hours. I just 
received word to come immediately.” 

“What are we going to do with Carmen? 
She must not be left here alone with only 
unskilled natives to care for her.” 

“No, I’ve made arrangements to have 
her taken to Cumana, where she can be 
in the mission home. Four native ‘carriers’ 
will take her down in a hammock. They 
will be here in two hours.” 

There was not much to get ready. All 
of Sefiora Carmen’s possessions could be 
tied up in a handkerchief. But she insisted 
on taking her idol in the hammock with 
her. 

At four o’clock the human “ambulance” 
arrived—four dark-skinned natives attired 
in white suits, broad-rimmed hats and 
barefoot sandals. Juan led two mules, 
which were for Janet and Ned. 

“The men can lift Carmen into the ham- 
mock and I will fasten this red covering 
over the top to protect her from the sun 
while you fill the water-bottles, Ned.” 

When everything was ready, two poles 
were slid through the opening in the ends 
of the hammock and the carriers took up 
their burden. Janet and Ned mounted their 
mules and the party started on its journey. 

They picked their way carefully through 
the narrow, dirty streets. A group of half- 
clad urchins were taunting and jeering at 
a little fellow who was crying because his 
donkey had stumbled, emptying his baskets 
of charcoal into the street. Men and wo- 
men lolled drowsily in the doorways. They 
would not need to be back to their coffee- 
picking for another hour. 

Leaving the city, the travelers passed 
several tiny mud houses where images had 
been placed for public worship. At the 
foot of the mountain which they were 
about to ascend they noticed another hid- 
eous image occupying its tiny house. 

“Took, Ned, the men are lowering the 
hammock to kneel and worship the image.” 

“Yes, it does seem disheartening that 
after listening to the gospel for so long 
they are still unable to see the uselessness 
of idol-worship.” 

A dangerous climb was ahead of them 
as they left the path in the valley. As a 
result of recent rains the narrow mountain 
trail had become slippery. Towering above 
them on one side was a black wall of rock, 


and on the other side they looked down . 


into a deep abyss through the center of 
which flowed the Chacaraqual River. 
After a two-hours’ climb they reached the 
top, where they dismounted and settled 
down to rest. 

The hammock was stretched between 
two flowering trees whose yellow blossoms 
gleamed like balls of gold in the brilliant 
sunlight. To the tired carriers the ground 
made a comfortable couch. 
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“Tl get the water-bottles, Janet, and we 
will eat our lunch before we begin the 
descent.” 

“All right, but please build a fire so I 
can heat the broth that I brought for Car- 
men. She seems to be standing the trip 
quite well.” 

When Carmen had been taken care of, 
the others ate their lunch of bread and salt 
fish. Descending was easier, yet the slip- 
pery path made traveling very dangerous. 
By the time they were half-way down 
the sun had dropped behind a crimson cur- 
tain and left the travelers in darkness. For 
about an hour they picked their way along 
as best they could. 

Suddenly Janet was startled by a cry 
from Ned, who was a short distance ahead 
of her. But the dense darkness of the 
night made it impossible for her to see 
him. 

“What is it, Ned?” 

Her only answer was the breaking of 
underbrush and a heavy crash. 

“Ned!” she screamed again. But there 
was no answering call. She was almost 
paralyzed with fear. Without doubt he had 
gone over the embankment. 

“Senora, what happen?” Juan inquired 
as he came running to her. 

Janet could tell him nothing. 

“Senora,” Juan continued, “I will strike 
a match and light a branch. We will go 
down and hunt for him.” 

They could see where Ned’s mule had 
slipped and fallen over the ridge. It was 
not a great distance, but there was no an- 
swer to Janet’s repeated calls. Forgetting 
her own danger, Janet rushed ahead 
blindly, stumbling over stones and under- 
brush. Then, realizing the uselessness of 
haste, she began to pick her way care- 
fully. After a while they caught sight of 
the riderless mule standing quietly. Only 
a few feet from him lay Ned. A groan es- 
caped Janet’s lips, for she feared that he 
might be dead. She knelt by his side and 
listened for a heart beat. Yes, he was 
alive! 

Juan held the torch while she went on 
down the river and wet a piece of cloth 
torn from her skirt. When Ned felt the 
cold water on his face he moaned and 
opened his eyes. When he had sufficiently 
recovered to realize what had happened, 
he assumed a spirit of cheerfulness, al- 
though he was badly shaken and bruised. 

“Don’t worry, dear, the damage can’t be 
very serious. Where’s the mule?” 

“He’s all right.” 

“We must do something, sefiora,” Juan 
broke in. “I go back and help the men 
get Carmen down. There must be a house 
near here. Then we hurry to you.” 

In the darkness there was little that 
Janet could do for Ned. After two hours 
of anxious waiting she saw a light in the 
distance. The native carriers arrived and 
the injured man was placed in the ham- 
mock. 

“Senora, we found a house near the foot 
of mountain. We can stay there tonight.” 

To Janet that little two-roomed hut with 
its mud floors was a haven of refuge. 
Senora Mersedes a, dark-skinned, motherly 
woman, made them welcome. She had 
given up her bed to Carmen. They swung 
Ned’s hammock from pegs driven in the 
walls. 

When asked by her hostess if she would 
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Nor us the dreamer’s lot, idly to dwell 
In pleasant fields, far from the strifes of 
men 
Who vex their souls with trifling why 
and when, 
And in the marts of Fame their conscience 
sell. 
Nay, he had drunk from life’s pure, spark- 
ling well, 
And felt the rapture of the life divine, 
And with his eyes anointed held the 
shrine 
Of God’s great glory, which he fain must 
tell. 


Long years he labored in the realm of 
right,— 
The deathless right,—and fought for 
conscience free 
From priestly bondage, while blind error’s 


night 
He flamed with heavenly truth, that all 
might see 
The way to God, and, like Him, fearless 
stand, 


A freeman in God’s faithful band. 
—George E. Tack. 


not like to sleep on a straw mat placed on 
the floor, Janet replied, “No, I’ll sit here 
by Ned and take care of him.” 

“Oh, I wish you could get some air in 
this room.” 

“TI know it is very hot, Ned, but there 
are no windows. I'll see if I can open the 
door without awakening the family.” 

Quietly she moved the heavy bar and 
swung the door open. 

“Oh,” she gasped. “There is a fire yon- 
der. It can’t be very far from here.” 

Quickly she roused the family. The men 
dressed hurriedly and rushed out. 

“It’s Senor Fernandez’ coffee planta- 
tion!” exclaimed Senora Mersedes as she 
came to the door. “They'll need every 
man to fight the fire. You no get anyone 
to carry your husband to Cumana.” 

“But we must. We cannot stay here. 
My husband needs a doctor’s care. We'll 
have to have the men.” 

There was no more sleep for anyone that 
night. Janet was busy with her two 
patients. 

Mersedes took her water-jar and filled 
it at the river. Then, balancing it on her 
head, she carried it back to the house. In 
her tiny kitchen she kindled a fire on the 
dirt floor. She made coffee in a tin can 
placed on the burning coals. Rolling thin 
strips of corn dough, she put a spoonful of 
meat mixture in the center of each, folded 
the dough over, and her empanadas were 
ready to be fried for breakfast. 

Janet cast many an anxious look out the 
door. Would the men ever return? It 
was ten o’clock before she saw them com- 
ing back, and with them a*stranger. As 
soon as they were in the house Mersedes 
went to the kitchen for her platter of hot 
meat-pies and the coffee. 

After being introduced to Janet, the 
stranger went across the room to speak to 
Ned, passing Carmen’s hammock on the 
way. When he saw her he stopped and 
smothered a cry. “Mother!” 

“My boy!” 
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When Janet returned to the room Car- 
men began telling her about her son. Then 
he turned to her and said, “Senora, I no 
thank you enough; you do much for my 
mother, she tell me.” While they ate he 
told Janet his story. 

“I ran away from home five years ago. 
I do many terrible things. Then one day 
aman gave me a little book. I read it. I 
did not undertsand it much, then that night 
I took it to a missionary. I always hate 
him before, but I wanted to know about 
the Jesus that book talk about. That night 
I believe that your Jesus you tell us about 
is my Saviour. I was going back to find 
my mother. Now I take her home and care 
for her.” 

In a short time both parties were ready 
to proceed on their way. Janet and Ned 
went to Cumana with their four native 
carriers. Carmen was carried up to a little 
house a few miles away where she would 
be happy with her son. 

As they were about to say “good-bye” 
Carmen reached into her hammock, caught 
up the idol, and dashed it to the ground. 
“Senora, your God He answer prayer. He 
the kind of God I need every day. My son 
need Him, too.” 

Janet looked at the broken idol at her 
feet and took courage. It was a symbol 
of a new day that was dawning in a be- 
nighted country.—Young People. 


INDIAN SUMMER 
By Helen Maring 


THERE IS a special rhyme to it, and reason, 

So, put the summer by, give autumn room. 

This is the mystic intertwine of season, 

With dreams of gardens held in straying 
bloom. 


As if to say, “We'll bar the languid comer, 
Yet open doors to Fall because we must!” 
The wind blows up the inlet, trailing 
summer, 
And sweeping leaves of autumn in a gust. 
—Selected. 


SMILES 


“How op is your baby brother?” asked 
little Tommy of a playmate. 

“One year,” replied Johnny. 

“Huh!” exclaimed Tommy, “I’ve got a 
dog a year old, and he can walk twice as 
well as your brother can.” 

“Well, he ought to,” replied Johnny; 
“he’s got twice as many legs.’—Selected. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


TODAY WE BRING our garlands 
To the city of the dead 
And place these floral tributes 
On the graves. And at each head 
We'll breathe a prayer in silence 
That as we our lives now live, 
We may give faithful service 
Just as loved ones gone did give. 


AN OLD GREEK said, “In times of peace 
the sons bury their fathers. In times of 
war fathers bury their sons.”—Wells. 
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The Christian Minister 


Paul Indicates How a Minister Should Live and Serve 
By D. BURT SMITH 
I Tim. 4: 6-16; If Tim. 2: 1-4. Sunday School Lesson for November 14 


Young TimorHy was a minister. Paul 
had started him, taught him, and set him 
apart for the ministry. Timothy was to be 
a good minister; this was his purpose and 
that was the ideal Paul had for him. The 
office of the ministry was distinctive; it 
put him in a relation to the Gospel, to 
Christ, to the Church, and to people that 
demanded much of him. He had a good 
background; his home gave him his first 
teachers in the Word; he received train- 
ing in the synagogue; he listened to the 
Gospel Paul preached, and decided to use 
his life in Paul’s kind of service for Christ. 
Timothy was entrusted with rather heavy 
responsibility. He had no easy field to 
occupy. There were the dangerous in- 
fluences then that still exist to deflect 
ministers from loyalty to Christ and faith- 
fulness in service. Timothy had serious 
problems to solve. He needed much sage 
advice from experienced Paul. We have 
two letters of Paul to Timothy, one writ- 
ten probably from Macedonia and the 
other from prison in Rome. Our lesson 
suggests three essentials for a minister. 


Safeguarding 


The minister’s teaching, preaching, and 
public work demand that he protect him- 
self against being untrue to the doctrines, 
or substituting “worldly stories, fit only 
for credulous old women” for the Gospel. 
He is constantly safeguarding himself 
against neglect of his high calling, and 
failure to concentrate on exercising him- 
self unto godliness. Though some other 
course offers popularity, his ministry can- 
not be profitable if he departs from keep- 
ing himself “nourished up in the words 
of faith and of good doctrine.” He is to let 
none of these things slip; he is to keep 
the faith and grow in grace and knowl- 
edge. Such safeguarding is necessary. But 
there must be constancy in keeping fit for 
his work. The athlete exercises according 
to rules in the hope of winning in a short 
race which promises only a reward of 
fleeting worth. The minister keeps up his 
exercise in godliness to be found always 
fit and ready for the ceaseless round of 
demands upon him. Only by so doing is 
he qualified to stand up for Jesus under 
all conditions and to safeguard the Church. 
So this safeguarding applies first to his 
own personal, spiritual life and abiding 
fitness to minister, but it also pertains to 
safeguarding the Church and the spiritual 
health of church members. ~~ - 


Strengthening 


Paul added two other bits of sound 
counsel, one being, strengthening himself 
for continuance as a good minister of 
Jesus Christ. Timothy was young, but was 
to be careful to set a good example, so 
as to be above reproach. His conduct was 
to prove his sincerity and devotion. His 
teaching, his talking with people, his love, 
his manner of life—all these-were elements 
in making him strong for his work. The 


high ideals he set up for others must be 
attained by himself. His people would 
look to him to show them how to live the 
Christian life. He was to be a student of 
the Word, and read it well.in public and 
teach it faithfully. So he was to have his 
quiet times when, uninterrupted, he could 
fill his mind and heart with the truth of 
God as revealed in Christ Jesus. He had 
been entrusted with the office of the min- 
istry, and he was expected to have the 
physical, moral, and spiritual strength to 
make good in the work turned over to 
him, when he was set apart by “the lay- 
ing on of the hands of the presbytery.” 
He was obligated by his vows to maintain 
himself as a strong man in the ministry, 
worthy of the confidence the Church 
placed in him. He was to be diligent in 
improving himself, to become a more ef- 
ficient workman, to show constancy of 
faith, devotion, and service. Much self- 
discipline. was involved in all this. It 
called for refusing to do some things that 
would appeal to him, and doing many 
things that would not be attractive to him. 
His own success in the ministry, and the 
saving of those to whom he preached, de- 
pended on how faithful he was in keeping 
himself strong, ever qualified for his work. 


Serving 

Paul had another thing to say to Tim- 
othy. He wrote it from prison. Paul was 
sure that his own work was about ended; 
the time of his departure was at hand. 
There is earnestness and pathos in his 
final word to the young minister. It is an 
appeal to him to be faithful, though some 
of his people were not. He was to serve 
to the limit of his ability and opportunity. 
He was to be alert in preparing others to 
become teachers. He was to provide others 
to carry on the work when he had to lay 
it aside. The trials and hardships of the 
ministry were to be endured with the 
willingness of a soldier who leaves all 
else behind and goes forth to do or die. 
He was to avoid all entanglement with 
worldliness. He was to shun any methods 
that could be criticized. No crown falsely 
acquired should he think about. But there 
was joy in knowing that, as he labored on 
in his ministry, he would receive the ever- 
fresh fruits of his work. The response of 
people to his ministry would be an uplift 
to his soul. Paul had a high ideal for the 
minister. He had it first from himself and 
followed.it with remarkable exactness. He 
did not lower that ideal for any minister. 
The holy calling of the minister justifies 
people in expecting much of him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


November 8-14 
A Good Minister of Christ. I Tim. 4: 6-16. 
A Good Soldier of Christ. II Tim. 2: 
A Fai‘hful Witness. Acts 20: 18-30. 
h. A Good Pastor. I Peter 5: 1-7. 
God’s Steward. Titus 1: 5-9..° 
Sat. A Faithful Minister. Acts 20: 31-35. 
S. The Good Shepherd. John 10: 7-18. 


1-13. 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY 
YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


By Paul M. Kinports, D.D. 
WHAT DOES THE CHURCH PROVIDE? 


1. Religious Instruction. Opportunity for 
activity and service to vitalize this. It 
gives them an opportunity to participate 
in the life of the Church. In connection 
with the worship this appears throughout 
our entire Church program. 

2. Preaching is a part of the worship 
period. It is a message from God inter- 
preted by the chosen of the Church—the 
pastor, giving enlightenment, inspiration, 
power. 

3. Teaching—Church School Four activ- 
ities are offered: study, using the Bible as 
a chief textbook; fellowship class as a unit 
brought together for social purposes; wor- 
ship and fellowship with God, practice of 
worship; and stewardship, giving as a 
factor in the church school—money, time, 
talent. 

The Young Women’s Missionary Society 
aims to create missionary-mindedness, in- 
spires young people to become mission- 
aries through its program of literature, 
projects, service, finances. 

The Luther League as the official .young 
people’s organization of the Church, 
through its program gives to the youth of 
the Church the opportunity for develop- 
ing a Christian personality, Church con- 
sciousness, able leadership, and effective 
co-operation. 

The Church in meeting the problem that 
concerns the youth of today is showing 
the leaders how to capitalize the awaken- 
ing spirit of youth. The Church is trying 
to meet the on-coming tide of knowledge, 
not by opposition or indifference, but by 
approaching the awakening energies of its 
youth with a spirit and program that call 
forth the spiritual initiative and organiz- 
ing capacities of our youth. 

Enlist the youth of the Church. En- 
listed in faith and doctrine, let them also 
be enlisted in rendering service in the 
congregation and the chureh at large. 
May God bless the efforts to direct the 
consecrated energies of youth for the 
kingdom of God, for the salvation of souls, 
for the extension of mission work, for the 
growth of Christian -education, for the 
spreading of charity, and to lead in the 
onward march of the Christian forces in 
the world. 

[ConcLusION ] 


“Brcorn EACH DAY with God. Don’t worry; 
work as hard as you can; do your best 
and leave the rest.” 


“Tue-man of the-hour is generally one 
who made every minute count.” 


HE Is A WISE MAN that can avoid evil; he 
is a patient man that can endure it; but 
he is a valiant man who can conquer it. 

—Quarles. 


STAND aT THY real height against some 
higher nature, that shall show thee what 
the real smallness of thy greatest great- 
ness is—Phillips Brooks.. 


') 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRaver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MINORITIES 


Lesson: JAMES 2: 1-5 


Ir ANYONE THINKS the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States settle the question of the 
rights of a minority, let him take a world 
view today. In great sections of the globe 
the minority is being crushed under the 
weight of ambitious national and racial 
programs. The nation must be preserved! 
The race must be kept from contaminating 
bloods! The prosperity of the people must 
be secured! The honor of the flag must be 
kept inviolate! Woe be to all, within or 
without, who dare to stand in the path of 
national progress! It would be well, with- 
out heat or political implications, to face 
the fact that “It can happen here.” The 
youth of the Church are the very ones 
who should discuss the topic, “Minorities.” 


The Worth of a Soul 


A Christian must approach the subject 
of “Minorities” as he must approach every 
human problem, from the cross of Christ. 
No matter what the dictator may say about 
the crushing, inevitable destiny of his 
state, we must be concerned with the in- 
valuable personalities that are at stake. 
The cross means that God values persons. 
If there were but one soul to save, the 
cross would still be needed. No program 
for any nation can be called Christian 
that disregards the rights of individuals. 

Christianity has no regard for numbers. 
Crowds meant little in the life of Jesus, 
but people meant everything. One soul 
won to a new life in Jesus Christ in a 
great congregation is vastly more impor- 
tant than the number present at a service. 
This was one meaning of Jesus’ parable 
of “The Ninety and Nine.” Our thought 
for the good of the many, in church or 
state, must not overshadow our thought 


for the few. 
Rights 


The rights of a minority are never to be 
claimed when they do violence to the 
rights of the majority. Anarchy results 
when each person claims the right to fol- 


\ low his own way, without regard for 


others. This is a simple truth of law and 
should appeal to the common sense of 
anyone. But there are rights that must 
be maintained. Free speech, free assembly, 
a free press, freedom of faith, freedom of 
worship, freedom of education, equality 
before the law, the right of representation 
in government, the right of property own- 
ership, these are a few of the rights of 
the minority. In Canada and the United 
States these rights have been very well 
It would be worth while to 
discuss how well. 


Compromise 
Majorities also have their rights. Built 
upon the Christian belief in the value of 
one person, we have the theory of democ- 
racy, which looks for its authority to the 
individual citizens. It is easy to see that 


majority rule, restrained from trespassing 
on minority rights by law, must be re- 
spected. Minorities, then, must consider 
carefully compromises they can make with 
majorities without violating their con- 
sciences. There are unnumbered things 
that minorities may desire, but which are 
not matters of conscience. Most of the 
political questions that are the basis of 
campaigns for office are of this character. 
The minority believes that the majority 
does not have the best policy for the 
nation. But, beaten at the polls, it seeks 
to lose its prejudices in a common service. 

This is true in Church as well. Congre- 
gations have their majorities and minor- 
ities on matters of policy and program. 
So long as no matter of faith is involved, 
vital to a man’s relationship to God, the 
minority will go along on a building pro- 
gram or some other plan, giving cheer- 
fully and serving wherever needed. This 
is more than good sportsmamship.’ It is real 
Christian loyalty. 

Minorities are often tempted to make 
conscientious objections when, in fact, they 
are simply voicing stubborn and prejudiced 
opinions. Minorities must take Christ and 
His Church into consideration in every 
decision. Pride of opinion dare not stand 
in the way of the total good of the Church. 
The question is not, Does this action look 
like a defeat for me, damaging to my 
standing in the Church, disrespectful of 
my judgment? The question is, Will my 
acceptance of the will of the majority as 
gracefully as possible, result in the good 
of the Church? 

What about minorities in Luther League? 
Do they ever drop membership because 
the majority over-rules with them? Have 
they understood the rights of majorities 
to rule in a democracy? Do “good sports” 
ever refuse to go along with the majority? 
Common sense ought to help us to know 
when we dare compromise, when it is our 
duty to compromise, for the sake of the 
cause of Christ. 


Majority Rights 

The minority is not the only group with 
rights. The majority also has rights, even 
more rights than the minority. The minor- 
ity must respect these. We know a young 
woman who cares very little for the social 
side of League programs. Yet she works 
hard for every party, in fact, does more 
real work than any two of the socially 
minded members of the League. She be- 
lieves that the majority vote is to be re- 
spected. She voices her opinion at every 
opportunity in favor of a more construc- 
tive program for the League. But she does 
not refuse to co-operate. Some day, be- 
cause she has kept her friendships with 
majority leaders, she will win out. 


The Supreme Right 


We have used the word “rights” a great 
many times in the treatment of this topic. 
Jesus was not much concerned about 
rights. Certainly not about His rights. His 
was a way of unselfish service. His way 


has not changed today. His method was 
the method of love. What a tragic joke 
that the Christian Church has at various 
times in its history sought to force men 
into His way. Persecution for the faith 
is an affront against all for which Jesus 
stood. He asked no other right than to 
invite men to share His fellowship. With 
the uncounted legions of heaven at His 
command, He permitted a handful of 
Roman soldiers to nail Him to the cross. 
His spirit was so foreign to the spirit of 
the modern dictator that He would not 
use force even though it might seem to 
be for the good of those He might compel 
to become disciples. 

Our modern world, differing little from 
years gone by, is out of joint with the 
Christian program. It thinks so much of 
rights, rights of class, of race, of nations, 
of majorities, of minorities! These rights 
have become so dominant in the thinking 
of our class and national leaders, that any 
means that will secure rights seem jus- 
tified to them. It is a sad picture to set be- 
side the picture of the gentle Jesus, Who 
held love more precious than rights, and 
Who sought no converts by any other 
means than the winsomeness of His per- 
sonality. 

The supreme right is the right to serve, 
the right to love, the right to sacrifice. 
This love does not stop short of our 
enemies and persecutors. It has no limits 
of race, of class, or of nationality. 


“Is life worth living? 
merely 
Intent that it shall minister to you, 
Intent that it shall be to you a something 
Subservient to all you please to do. 


No—if you are 


“Ts life worth living? Yes—a thousand 
times— 
If self is lost in One Who claims your 
all, 
If His grand will absorbs your many 
wishes, 
If His grand heart enwraps your being 
small. 


“Tf other lives for His dear sake you 
brighten, 
If other woes you strive, for Him, to 
heal, 
If mysteries too deep, you leave with 
meekness 
Until the Master shall their 
reveal. 


depths 


“Then life will prove a friend to crown 
you richly, 

A catalogue of blessings in disguise, 

A hope within, a love expanding daily, 

A sunlit passage to a glorious prize.” 

—Anon. 
* * * * 

To Leapers: Topic date, November 21. 
Very practical discussions may be held 
on the treatment of minorities: 1. In the 
world; 2. In our country; 3. In our Church; 
4, In our League. A topic for a short talk 
— ‘One with. God «is. a:Majority.” Next 
week’s topic—Missions in Many Tongues. 
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A THOUSAND MILES OF 
LUTHERANISM 


The Rev. Fred C. Wiegman Tours Rocky 
Mountain Synod in Interest of 
Promotional Plan 


SrrUNG ON THE one hundred fifth lon- 
gitude like pearls on a string are the fif- 
teen congregations of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod. In the interests of the Promotional 
Program, we visited them in a ten days’ 
tour, in company with the Rev. iby, Ist 
Steinhoff, president of synod. Hospitality, 
enthusiasm and consecration greeted us 
everywhere; partly because President 
Steinhoff generates them himself, partly 
because the pastors on the field are that 
kind of men. 


We started at Casper, Wyo., farthest 
north parish of the synod, where the Rev. 
Charles S. Bream is pastor and state sen- 
ator. His peculiar talents enable him to 
do justice to both positions. The zeal of 
his congregation, their record of beginning 
fifteen years ago with a $24,000 debt and 
whittling it down to $8,000; their sending 
three young men. into the ministry—evi- 
dence Pastor Bream’s leadership. The 
church building is a basement auditorium, 
but it will not be long before there will be 
an outstanding edifice, as well as an ener- 
getic congregation. A banquet, celebrat- 
ing their fifteenth anniversary, attracted 
180 interested members and friends. In at- 
tendance also were representatives of the 
city’s ministerial group and the municipal 
and state government. 


In Denver 


The next day was spent in Denver, end- 
ing in a meeting of the three Denver con- 
gregations: St. Paul’s downtown, Messiah 
east, and Barnitz Memorial south. Thirty- 
five workers attended. 


Of the three churches, Messiah is near- 
est debt free. Led by Pastor Wilson P. 
Ard, eloquent and persuasive, the Messiah 
congregation has two able laymen in 
statesman Julius Aichele and organizer 
E. H. Rights, financial “angel” to many a 
western Lutheran congregation. Aichele 
is the power behind the Democratic county 
committee and was the successful cam- 
paign manager for Colorado’s governor, 
Teller Ammons. 


St. Paul’s is the largest of the Denver 
congregations. Its stately Gothic edifice 
downtown houses a completely modern 
worship and educational institution. Its 
pastor for nineteen years, Elmer W. 
Harner, D.D., is distinguished for his 
scholarliness and intelligent piloting. With 
a large debt as the outcome of the “de- 
pression,” which struck the parish with 
unexpected reverses, Dr. Harner has pa- 
tiently led his people on to firm ground, 
disregarding all calls to a less difficult field. 
A refinancing program is being drawn up. 


In south Denver is Trinity (Barnitz 
Memorial), most beset of all our western 
Lutheran churches. Burdened with a total 
debt of $52,500, with the great majority 
of its members depending on a daily wage, 
and with a communing membership just 
recently come to 100, Trinity has weath- 
ered as assorted a succession of trials and 
blows as a fiction writer might imagine. 
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The present building, begun in 1928 as the 
result of the personal vision and sacrifice 
of Pastor A. J. Somer, with some of his 
savings invested in it, had reached no 
further than the basement stage, when 
death abruptly took its author. Years of 
depression lowered an already meagre in- 
come. The population center moved east 
and south. Other churches with lesser 
financial burdens rose on every side. Dur- 
ing the past three years, only the heroic 
self-sacrifice of Pastor L. H. Steinhoff has 
held them together and steady. Last month 
the final crushing blow was struck when 
the bonding company foreclosed the mort- 
gage and seized the entire holdings. But 
the past leadership of Pastor Steinhoff and 
his refusal of personal offers (one from 
the Board of American Missions) until 
the matter was settled, added to the 
uniquely loyal character of the people, 
have combined to bring the situation to a 
promising conclusion. A new chapter is 
being written here; a chapter of endurance 
and faith. They will build again. 


Catholic Tradition 


The next day, the Colorado & Southern 
took us south to Trinidad, Colo., rich in 
Catholic history and legend. In the shadow 
of the Sangre de Cristo (Blood of Christ) 
Range, on the banks of the Purgatory 
River, in Los Animas (The Spirits) 
County, and named Trinidad (Triune 
God), the neighborhood is steeped in 
Catholic traditions. A substantial congre- 
gation has been built by Pastor Cyl: 
Ramme, artist-minister. The walls of his 
home are eloquent with his art in oil. 
Prominent is his sketch titled, “A Chow,” 
which won first award in a state contest. 
Comparable is the artistry of his wife, 
talented in music. She has established a 
junior choir of thirty-six voices in a con- 
gregation of ninety-five communing mem- 
bers. Their crowning achievement was the 
rendition of a Bach anthem to the musical 
satisfaction of the city’s musical critics. 
Mrs. Ramme’s problem is to secure enough 
robes for her growing institution. Twice 
has Pastor Ramme served these people, 
having returned at their urgent invitation. 
The Promotional Meeting attracted forty- 
five workers and elicited a gratifying re- 
sponse in attention and interest. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe pulled 
us down to Albuquerque, N. M., early the 
next morning. Here is the product of a 
series of consecrated pastors. Every de- 
partment of church activity is flourishing; 
its active workers are many; its devotion 
to the general program of the Church is 
heart-warming. The pastor, the Rev. W. F. 
Martin, has fitted smoothly into the work 
and has won their unstinted co-operation. 


In the afternoon, Pastor Martin took us 
to Belen, N. M., where the Rev. J. W. 
Petersen occupies the unique position of 
serving seven congregations in one. His 
Federated Church is strong and dominant 
in the community. The pastor’s leadership 
is positive and forward. It requires diplo- 
macy to co-ordinate seven religious points- 
of-view, but Pastor Petersen is accom- 
plishing it. 


Among the Indians 


The route home took us through the 
Indian village of Isleta, in which a de- 
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tached tribe of some one thousand Indians, 
whose origin is shrouded in antiquity, is 
clustered in a compound about a mission 
church, established in 1598, and built in 
1605. Here we learned another secret of 
the power of the Roman Catholic Church: 
compromise where control false 
natives insist on their idolatrous sun wor- 
ship behind the walls of a single building 
where the priest may not enter. Though 
he protests, they withstand him, stolidly 
declaring: “We were here first. We will 
worship your way as well as our way. 
Otherwise, you may leave.” The Catholic 
Church never leaves. 

In the evening came another highlight. 
A. E. Johnson invited us out to the gov- 
ernment Indian school of some -800 stu- 
dents, where we met with the Luther 
League organized by himself and Mrs. 
Berquist,—both of the American Lutheran 
Church originally. Amazedly we listened 
as a two-year-old Indian lad, with snap- 
ping black eyes and shy, wistful smile, 
identified without hesitation or mistake 
the caps of twenty-four assorted pop bot- 
tles. In the League meeting, an eighteen- 
year-old youth officiated, a nineteen-year- 
old read the Scriptures, and we spoke to 
an intently interested circle of college- 
grade Indians. ‘ 

That night, fifty workers attended the 
Promotional Meeting. 


At midnight, on to El Paso, Texas, farth- 
est south in the synod and 1,124 miles in 
a straight line from Casper. Synod met 
here this year, a visit of tremendous value 
to both parish and synod. (Aside: Synods 
will do well to remember that, however 
great the cost, the extreme ends of synod 
need the conventions, too.) Here is a city, 
clean, thriving and inviting. Here is a con- 
gregation whose man-power impressed us 
greatly. Here is a pastor, the Rev. A. H. 
Schnake, whose nine years of devotion 
and stable leadership have accomplished 
much. They plan soon to install a Ham- 
mond organ. At the Promotional Meet- 
ing, the attendance of men was particularly 
conspicuous. The presidents of all or- 
ganizations brought the total of workers 
to twenty. 


In Sante Fe 


Again midnight, and again on the train. 
Heading north again, and, since it was 
Saturday, we relaxed for the day, making 
a side trip to Santa Fe. We sat under the 
Cross of the Martyrs, marking the place 
where fifty-four Roman Catholic friars 
were massacred in 1680. To our left rose 
the twin towers of the Cathedral of St. 
Francis of Assisi, built by Archbishop 
John Lamy (immortalized as “Bishop 
Latour” by Willa Cather in her “Death 
Comes to the Archbishop”). His body is 
interred under the great central altar. A 
block away on the plaza is the Palace of 


the Governors (New Mexico had 106, one. 


of whom was General Lew Wallace, who 
wrote much of “Ben Hur” here). West of 
the Cathedral is the oldest (so they say) 
church in the United States: the Mission 
of Guadalupe, built in 1603. (Hard to 
realize, even in this historic area, that 
this church was already seventeen years 
old when the Pilgrims landed!) In the 
afternoon we witnessed a football game 
between the Indians from Albuquerque 
and the Catholics of Santa Fe. Here, 
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where three hundred years ago their an- 
cestors fought with guns and arrows, their 
only referee death, with no rules except 
that might rules, these young men fought 
today with brain and brawn, to stop in- 
stantly at the thin shrill of a whistle, 
obedient to all rules! 

Santa Fe, city of contrasts. Santa Fe, 
giving its name to a great railroad (A. T. 
& S. F.), and yet reached only by bus, so 
far as passenegrs are concerned. Santa 
Fe, meaning Holy Faith. The Missouri 


' Synod has a small mission off the plaza on 


East Palace Street. We have none. 


Back in Colorado 


By train again from Lamy, nearest pas- 
senger station, to Pueblo, Colo. The city 
was just recovering from a poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) quarantine. The Sun- 
day schools were still disbanded, as they 
had been for three weeks. The quiet, 
empty auditorium on Sunday morning at 
9.45 made a peculiar impression on us. 
No singing of children’s voices. No hum 
of recitations. Their absence made us 
realize how important the Sunday school 
is in the life of a congregation. Said one 
of the laymen: “We certainly miss the 
Sunday school. It will be a blessing when 
we get together again. After this, we'll 
appreciate it more than ever.” 

It was installation day for Pastor Hugh 
Dowler, newly come from the Gurley-Dal- 
ton Parish in Nebraska. Aggressive, evan- 
gelistic, and lovable, he had already won 
a high place in the affection of these peo- 
ple. He is a product of Pastor Bream’s 
Casper congregation. Pastor Steinhoff 
preached a sympathetic, exalting sermon 
on the duties of the pastor. (Again we 
noticed how this synod loves its president.) 

In the evening, the Promotional Meet- 
ing. They came from the country as well 
as the city. One worker was one hour 
early. Across the mountains came Pastor 
W. C. Conradi and a good delegation from 
Canon City. From the north came Pastor 
R. B. Wolf and a strong delegation of men 
from Colorado Springs. We mef his or- 
ganist, for over forty years the minister 


- of music, a lover of the old masters, par- 


ticularly Bach. Through the night and 
through the hills they returned home, 
touched by the inspiration brought by the 
mother Church, and in turn giving inspira- 
tion to those who had come representing 
the Church. 


Last Stop! Wyoming 

Early in the morning we left for 
Laramie, Wyo., last visit of the tour. 
Laramie has no pastor now. It has had a 
discouraging career, climaxed by an en- 
forced sale of the property a few months 
ago. By earnest effort they are redeeming 
the property, one of the neatest and most 
impressive small churches in the synod, 
and refinancing is going ahead. The peo- 
ple are not downhearted nor defeated, for 
they are of Scandinavian stock, sturdy and 


. patient. 


The Promotional Meeting had the larg- 
est percentage of councilmen in attendance 
on our entire trip. We met Miss Minnie 
Pearson, whom Pastor Steinhoff intro- 
duced in these words: “We ought to or- 
dain her as a minister because she has 


‘been that and everything else to this con- 


gregation.” She is a Mary and Martha 
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combined: spirtually-minded and actively- 
handed. And we met others, too, who are 
supporting the work here with their serv- 
ice and prayers. Laramie has a problem, 
but Laramie is solving it. 

The glowing dawn of another day, and 
homeward bound. The whole trip was a 
blessing, —illuminating and stimulating. If 
consecrated pastors, if attentive laymen, 
if well-kept equipment, have any mate- 
rial value in advancing the Kingdom of 
God on earth, then the United Lutheran 
Church in the Rocky Mountain Synod has 
the substance for noteworthy progress in 
the future. If a well-organized, infor- 
mative central church body, such as the 
United Lutheran Church, is proving itself 
to be in these Promotional Meetings can 
inspire and arouse its membership, then 
the Rocky Mountain Synod has been 
aroused. 

Devoted to the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
filled with the Holy Spirit, and surrendered 
to God, the Father, the Promotional Pro- 
gram has been presented to the Rocky 
Mountain Synod and a heartening response 
has been returned. 

We saw the birth of a glorious day over 
Sherman Hill outside of Laramie. It was 
our last impression of this western synod. 
We pray that it may be a prophecy of 
what is happening in our great, beloved 
Church. 


NOVA SCOTIA’S PROMO- 
TIONAL SERVICE 


By the Rey. Douglas A. Conrad 


Ir NUMBERS are any indication of inter- 
est and enthusiasm, we can look for great 
things in the near future from our Lu- 
theran churches in Nova Scotia. The synod 
had announced that its promotional serv- 
ice would be held in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Bridgewater, on the evening of 
October 18. Letters were sent out by the 
president to all the workers of the 
churches, and the pastors strongly empha- 
sized the meeting for some Sundays be- 
fore. The result was that more than three 
hundred workers filled St. Paul’s for this 
meeting. 

The program used was that approved by 
the Committee of Executive Secretaries. 
The devotions were conducted by the Rev. 
H. N. Lossing, president of the Southern 
Conference, and the chairman for the 
meeting was the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, 
president of the Northern Conference, who 
stressed the purposes of the Promotional 
Plan and urged that all present take the 
inspiration they receive away with them, 
and do all they can to pass it on to others 
in their respective churches. 


Forceful Addresses 


The first speaker, the Rev. E. V. Nona- 
maker, gave a forceful address on “The 
Passions of the Church.” He spoke of the 
three passions of Jesus, for His Father, 
for the Truth, for Humanity, and showed 
the close connection between them and 
the work of the Church. A Church that 
does not have a mission program is a dead 
Church, and if we do not give to missions 
we are not fulfilling the Great Commis- 
sion. The young and the members of the 
Church must be educated in the principles 
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and truths which she teaches, so that they 
may be strong in the faith. Ever since the 
Christian Church began, she has been in 
the forefront in merciful works, and there- 
fore that must be an important part of 
her program today. In the discussion that 
followed this paper, one person brought 
out the indifference that is found every- 
where among people today. The Church 
has a great task on her hands in order 
to overcome this indifference, and she will 
suffer until that is done. 

The Rev. George Innes spoke on “A pro- 
gram for the Parish,” and urged that pas- 
tors and congregations make full use of 
the Calendar of Special Days and Seasons, 
and by those means bring the whole work 
of the Church before its people. But God’s 
work cannot be done unless all the people 
realize their responsibility and give lib- 
erally, and not simply make use of the 
“five-cent piece,” which seems to be the 
most popular coin in church affairs. The 
Every Member Visitation and Duplex En- 
velopes are essentials in the life of the 
modern congregation. 

The Rev. C. H. Whitteker told the work- 
ers that the success of the work of the 
Church depends upon each _ individual 
member. If one person steps out, the circle 
is broken. People must be able to look 
beyond their own church and see a larger 
vision, that of the synod, the United Lu- 
theran Church, the Federation of Lutheran 
Churches, and the Church of Jesus Christ. 
There must be no breaking of the ranks, 
but instead, a going “Forward Together.” 
The speaker expressed the hope that 
everyone present would pray that night 
for the success of the Promotionai Plan, 
and would give of what they had received 
to the others in their churches, and thus 
do their part of having every member of 
the Church a working member. 


Something Worth While Will 
Follow 


Our impression of this service is that 
something worth while will follow from it. 
When people will travel the many miles 
some of those present had to travel, it is 
because they are interested in the work 
of the Church, and will welcome a plan by 
which this can be improved. Practically 
all the churches of the synod were repre- 
sented. The attention shown during the 
two-hour service was an evidence that 
they were eager to catch every word, and 
we feel that they went back to their 
churches inspired and ready to pass on 
that inspiration to others. The pastors have 
been enthusiastic, and under their guid- 
ance we feel important achievements for 
God’s Kingdom will be done during the 
coming months. The president of synod 
felt particularly pleased, and told the great 
audience that he would have been very 
much disappointed if a lesser number had 
been present. He, too, feels that, in com- 
pany with the other synods of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, under the 
guidance of Almighty God, our synod will 
do great things to advance the Kingdom 
of God among those who come under its 
jurisdiction. The most important thing 
now is to have the follow-up campaign, 
and arrangements are being made fo carry 
on the program in each of the congrega- 
tions and parishes affiliated with the Synod 
of Nova Scotia. 
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INDIA INKLINGS 


By the Rev. Luther W. Slifer, 
“The Lutheran’s’’ Newest Correspondent 


In tHE AvuGcust number of The Foreign 
Missionary, which reached us a few days 
ago, the editor-once again urges upon mis- 
sionariés the importance of sending regu- 
lar news of our mutual work to the home 
church. I suppose we on the field and you 
at home will agree to the joy and the 
benefit that comes from keeping open the 
channels of communication between us. On 
paging through old files of church papers 
and magazines we have often been struck 
by the mass of interesting material sent 
home by our predecessors. Perhaps we 
have failed of our full duty in recent 
years. 

After this confession we hope to find THE 
LUTHERAN agreeable to giving us a regular 
column along with those other geographical 
sections of our Church which are so in- 
terestingly reported. We can lay claim to 
only one virtue of that goodly fellowship 
of correspondents: We will try to be regu- 
lar in sending our monthly news. 


Cholera 


It rained yesterday, and the day before; 
the first for many weeks. We hope the 
hot weather which we have been having 
ever since coming from the hill resorts in 
June has finally broken, and that it will 
mean an end to the cholera which has 
been prevalent in Guntur since the end 
of July. A thousand cases and four hun- 
dred deaths in Guntur alone. Frightened 
people fleeing to their home villages car- 
ried the terror with them. Among Chris- 
tians the loss of life was small as they are 
willing to:take inoculations. One fine lad 
from our St. Paul’s Hostel in Guntur died. 
Our hospital people did fine work at the 
very first in seeing that all our school 
children were inoculated and later in help- 
ing care for the patients in the Govern- 
ment Hospital when its staff proved in- 
adequate to care for the many cases. What 
the epidemic would have been without the 
treatments of modern medicine can only 
be thought of with fear and trembling. 


Synods 


Under its new constitution the Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, which has 
also performed the functions of a synod, 
held its reorganization meeting at Rajah- 
mundry, September 3-4. It has now di- 
vested itself of synod functions, which 
have been assumed by the newly-formed 
five synods. These synods held organiza- 
tional meetings during the month of July. 
The Church officers were continued: Dr. 
J. Roy Strock, president; the Rev. E. 
Prakasem, vice-president; Mr. V. Moses, 
secretary. 

The area of the Church has been divided 
into five synods. The Palnad, Narasara- 
vupet-Vinukonda, Tarlupad Taluks and 
Guntur Home Mission Fields form the 
West Guntur Synod, which elected the Rev. 
V. Santhosham, Narasaravupet, as presi- 
dent, and the Rev. P. Bhushnam and Mr. 
S. Subbaiah as vice-president and secre- 
tary. 

Guntur Town, Guntur Taluk, and Sat- 
tenapalle Taluk form the Central Guntur 
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Synod, and elected the Rev. Luther W. 
Slifer, president, and the Rev. P. J. Simon 
and Mr. G. Samuel as vice-president and 
secretary. 

Tenali, Repalli, and Bapatla Taluks make 
up the East Guntur Synod, of which Dr. 
R. M. Dunkelberger was elected president, 
and the Rev. B. Solomon and Mr. G. David 
as the other officers. 

The Rajahmundry section of the Church 
is divided into two synods. The area lying 
north and east of the Godaveri River, 
composed of Rajahmundry Town and the 
Samalkot, Dowlaishwaram, Korukonda and 
Yeleshwaram fields forms the East Goda- 
veri Synod, of which the Rev. P. Paradesi, 
of the Seminary at Rajahmundry, was 
elected president, and the Rev. C. R. Gopal 
and Mr. V. C. Moses, vice-president and 
secretary. 

The area lying south and west of the 
Godaveri consists of the Bhimavaram, 
Narsapur, Tanuku, and Tallapudi fields, 
and constitutes the West Godaveri Synod, 
of which the Rev. A. F. A. Neudoerffer was 
elected president, and the Rev. T. C. 
Krupadanum and Mr. M. Samuel, vice- 
president and secretary. 

The re-organization was effected chiefly 
as an economy measure, and in an attempt 
to decentralize organization into a form 
which may be more easily handled by our 
Church here and thus result in a greater 
measure of indigenous effort and autonomy. 
Pray for these young synods that they may 
worthily foster the Kingdom of God in 
India. 


Council Meeting! 


One has to be a missionary to really 
realize all that this paragraph heading may 
mean. The digging up of files and the 
putting of one’s committee work in readi- 
ness for quick reference; the re-survey of 
one’s work to make sure that all details 
have been provided for; the planning of 
menus and sleeping places that three or 
four households may live as one for ten 
days; the arrival of trains, and the noisy 
greetings of friends like brothers whom 
one has not seen since the last Council; 
the rush of motors from station to home 
loaded with missionaries, bedrolls, file 
boxes, suitcases, and vegetable baskets 
ordered from far away hill gardens for the 
grand occasion; the devotional period each 
morning from 7.30 to 8.30, which means 
so much, especially to those from the out- 
stations who seldom have the privilege of 
worshiping in their mother tongue. The 
long hours of sessions from 8.30 to 11.30 
which is oftener 12 M; from 2.30-4.45 and 
from 6-7.30—special committees between, 
which one attends rather ungraciously, 
especially if called during the precious 
tea, tennis, and recreation hour from 4.30 
to 6.00. Then a late dinner and a weary 
bed. 

And one never forgets the Sunday eve- 
ning Communion Service. 

This year, however, the vegetable bas- 
kets were not so large, the tennis courts 
not so crowded, nor the speeches so many, 
and Council completed its work easily 
within the scheduled time; the reason for 
all this being that of the twenty-two men 
in charge of general work nine were on 
furlough and only thirteen on the field. 

The greatest interest in the meetings 
centered around the discussions of plans 
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for the college, medical work, balancing of 
budgets, and assignment of missionaries. 
The future of our elementary school system 
under the new rules of government also 
came in for much concern, especially in 
private conversations. While in session we 
received the welcome news that our former 
missionaries, the Rev. and Mrs. W. Theo- 
dore Benze, were to be returned to our 
field. 

Dr. J. R. Fink was assigned to his former 
field of the Palnad; Dr. Isaac Cannaday 
to the Treasurer’s Office; the Rev. E. G. 
Wood to the Bapatla field; Pastor Benze to 
Samulkot. Dr. H. H. Sipes had previously 
been assigned to work as Bursar of the 
college. How we will welcome these men 
as they arrive in the next few months and 
lighten the doubled load which many of 
us have been carrying during their fur- 
lough. 

The Rey. Robert Oberly was associated 
in work in the Tallapudi field, and Dr. 
George Gesler in Dowlaishwaram, from the 
time of passing their final Telugu exami- 
nations. Dr. R. M. Dunkelberger was 
elected president for the ensuing biennium, 
the Rev. A. F. A. Neudoerffer, vice-pres- 
ident; Dr. Victor McCauley, corresponding 
secretary; Miss Jessie Cronk, recording 
secretary. 


Politics 


The Congress (popular Indian National- 
ist party), having won the last elections 
and finally come to terms with the govern- 
ment, has assumed office and formed the 
ministries in seven of the eleven provinces. 
Its first moves were watched with great 
interest, and in the main have won much 
respect and commendation. 

In the Madras Province especially, it 
seems to be entering upon its work with 
serious purpose to relieve the conditions 
of the poorer classes and yet without that 
fanaticism which many had feared. Per- 
haps its greatest innovation to date has 
been the enactment of a temperance meas- 
ure looking forward to taking the govern- 
ment out of the liquor business as a part- 
ner in its taxing capacity and to the 
lessening of the drink evil by education 
and propaganda. How it will replace the 
immense revenues hitherto derived from 
the traffic and control the evil in this land 
of palm trees, from the juice of which the 
popular toddy drink is made, is not yet 
known. One can only wish the movement 
well. It has the backing of Mohammedan 
and orthodox Hindu public opinion, and it 
is by cultivation of this opinion and em- 
phasis upon the evils of the traffic that 
success is hoped for. 

To an objection argument that prohibi- 
tion had failed in the United States reply 
was made that that was all the more reason 
why the measure should be passed and 
success won in India. Such success would 


strengthen the hands of those who were | 


fighting the traffic in other lands! 

An interesting passage occurred in the 
Assembly a few days ago when a Moham- 
medan at the opening prayer hour walked 
out on the ground that the Bande Mataram 
song being sung, by its reference to idols, 
offended his conscience. In the ensuing 
discussion the speaker stated that a pro- 
posal to alternate the prayer service, one 
day using prayers from the Bhagavad Gita, 
another day from .the Koran, and a third 
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day from the Bible, was under consider- 
ation. One cannot say what the result 
will be, but even to have such a statement 
made in the great Assembly of this province 
is a revelation to us missionaries of how 
powerfully the planted Word is beginning 
to operate. 

Today as I write, great meetings are tak- 
ing place all over India to protest against 
the invasion of China. For this has been 
set apart as China Day by the Congress. 

Dr. and Mrs. Grady Cooper have been 
detained on their way to China in our 
field by a cablegram from the Board, and 
while awaiting further instructions are 
visiting our various stations. They are a 
fine couple and most welcome guests in 
our homes. We hope and pray that when 
they finally reach their field of work they 
will not find things too much damaged by 
the wrath of men, but will be able to 
gather together those things which make 
for the glory of God. 

September 30, 1937. 


MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


THE TRAGEDY that has visited the Canada 
Synod in the deaths through a motor ac- 
cident of the Rev. Stanley Gartung and 
his wife has cast a gloom over the Church, 
and especially over the Canadian synods, 
that will not soon pass. Motor tragedies 
are distressingly frequent, but their very 
frequency often has a sort of numbing ef- 
fect so that we read of them without much 
emotion. It is when they strike home that 
the horror of them is realized. At this 
distance I cannot realize that those dear 
members of the Gartung family should 
have passed off the stage of devoted service 
to God and man in this violent manner. In 
the midst of health and on the course of 
duty they were snatched from the sphere 
of their labours. Something failed; the car 
plunged off the highway; rolled over and 
over, carrying death and serious injury 
with it. Besides Pastor and Mrs. Gartung 
the occupants were Mrs. F. Casselman, 
Mrs. A. Salmon, and Mrs. R. Schwerdt- 
feger. The party was proceeding from Mor- 
risburg to Hamilton, Ontario, to attend 
the annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Canada Synod. 
Pastor Gartung was killed instantly and 
Mrs. Gartung died shortly afterwards in 
the hospital in Kingston. The three other 
women, though seriously injured, are re- 
ported to be recovering. May the gracious 
Lord grant them complete restoration. 

Pastor Gartung was one of the younger 
men of the Canada Synod and one of the 
most active. He was graduated from 
Waterloo Seminary in 1921, served in the 
Nova Scotia Synod for some years, and 
then joined the Canada Synod in 1926 as 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church in Welland, 
Ontario. A year ago he became pastor of 
the St. Lawrence Parish at Morrisburg. He 
was general manager of The Canada Lu- 
theran. Mrs. Gartung had also served the 
Church faithfully and efficiently. Two 
children are left orphans, a son fourteen 
years of age and a daughter less than two 
years old. This is the third violent death 
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of pastors of the Canada Synod in recent 
years, the other two being the Rev. John 
Koehle and the Rev. J. Jannau, killed by 
railway trains. 


Drouth and Rain 


The pastors of the Manitoba Synod in 
Saskatchewan were greatly cheered re- 
cently by the visit of Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Inner 
Missions. He had come to see for himself 
the distress of the drouth-stricken par- 
ishes. Strangely enough, when he arrived 
he found it difficult to make his visits be- 
cause of muddy roads, heavy rains having 
fallen in some parts of the dry area. We 
are all glad that he came and saw for him- 
self the need of both pastors and people; 
glad that he came just when he did so that 
he will be able to help the Church to share 
in the hope for better times to come. He 
saw that it does rain sometimes; and it 
has rained much since he was here. On a 
recent Sunday Professor Magnus and I 
had promised to attend a Mission Fes- 
tival. The church was off the highway and 
we had been told that in wet weather the 
roads were quite impassable. Well, on 
Saturday night it began to rain, and it 
rained all day Sunday as people around 
Saskatoon had not seen it rain for months. 
We did not go. Sometime ago I attended 
the Fall conference of the province nearly 
two hundred miles southeast of Saskatoon. 
On the first day of the conference it be- 
gan to snow. About three inches fell. 
Some of the roads became very muddy but 
the farmers were so happy that the eve- 
ning service was attended by a large con- 
gregation. “There’s a good time coming,” 
they all say and the signs are favorable. 
In the meantime there is the comfort of 
being remembered by others. At the last 
report 632 carloads of relief supplies had 
come into Saskatchewan from the eastern 
and western provinces and there is the 
sound of a coming from the south where 
a big and generous neighbor never fails 
in time of need. 

Every day brings new cheer also to our 
institution at Saskatoon. Yes, indeed; The 
situation is calling forth the best that is in 
our people and helping many to see how 
good it is to be in a position to give. Hearts 
will be drawn closer together and the life 
of church and nations will be enriched. 
Let us thank God also for the times of 
testing and trust Him for new blessings. 


Men for the Ministry 

The other day I heard the pastor of a 
United Church of Canada congregation 
tell his people that, after ordaining eleven 
men last June for service in their western 
fields they were sixteen ordained men 
short. Many fields that should have or- 
dained pastors have to be served by stu- 
dents and other lay workers. A similar 
story comes from the Canada Conference 
of the Augustana Synod and of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. Each of these, ac- 
cording to reports, could use from six to 
ten men. I am reminded of what a friend 
of mine told me at Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario, more than a year ago. “The time is 
coming once again and quite soon,” he 
said, “when there will be a scarcity of 
pastors.” The fact illustrates the rise and 
fall of human activities. 
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Just now a wave of prosperity is sweep- 
ing over Canada—all but in Saskatchewan. 
At this distance it seems that times are 
also much better in the United States. The 
opportunities for young men in secular 
vocations are brighter than they were and 
the resources of the Church for the placing 
of labourers are greater. Suddenly the 
Church discovers she must intensify her 
call for men for the ministry and she must 
give greater support to her institutions in 
which training is given. 


Interest Solicited 


Saskatoon rejoices over having a fine 
body of young men in preparation, but she 
must call for more. Next year our sem- 
inary will celebrate its silver jubilee. It 
should be an occasion for special effort to 
secure new candidates. The Canadian West 
remains a great mission field for the Lu- 
theran Church and she dare not shirk her 
duty. A few days ago we received a check 
for $25 from a thoughtful friend of our 
institution; today another $25 arrived; 
smaller amounts keep coming. Sometime 
ago we received a shipment of books for 
the library that weighed—boxes and all— 
1,990 pounds; a smaller donation is on the 
way. The Student Boarding Club began 
the year with grave misgivings about 
donations, but they have already been 
supplied with all the potatoes and other 
vegetables that they need for the whole 
year—in fact, they had to advise some 
prospective donors that they could not use 
any more such supplies. What we are 
much in need of now is student aid money. 
Most of our students are unable to sup- 
port themselves. With economical manage- 
ment they are able to keep the cost of 
their board within about $15 dollars a 
month for each one, but that must be 
found. Students who need university 
training must pay tuition amounting, for 
a full year’s work, to $116. Then there 
are books and clothing. How about it, 
dear friends? ‘Christmas is not far off! 
Thank you, again! 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


Dr. M. Stanley Kemp, Hollidaysburg, 
will be the annual Reformation Day 
speaker at the union meeting of Lutherans 
in Altoona, in Temple Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. Fred R. Greninger pastor, Sun- 
day afternoon, October 31. The officers of 
the Altoona Lutheran Ministerial Asso- 
ciation will be in charge. The Temple 
choir, augmented by members of other 
choirs, will be in charge of the music. Dr. 
Kemp will speak on “Luther and Modern 
Problems.” 


Miss Margaret McFalls, president of the 
Altoona District Luther League, has every 
reason to rejoice over the successful meet- 
ing of the district, held in First Lutheran 
Church, Philipsburg, Pa., the Rev. E. L. 
Pee pastor, October 14. Approximately 150 
young people, representing most of the 
churches in the district, assembled for the 
dinner preceding the evening session. The 
Rev. Luke H. Rhoads, pastor of First 
Church, Altoona, was the guest speaker 
and brought an excellent message on 
character building as revealed in two Old 
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Testament characters. This was followed 
by the business session, at which time 
plans were made for getting the district 
out of the red financially. The following 
officers were elected: President, Margaret 
McFalls, Altoona; vice-president, Lee Wil- 
liams, Altoona; treasurer, Harold Slick, 
Roaring Springs; recording secretary, 
Bernice Dunn, Altoona; statistical secre- 
tary, Arthur Lukens, Philipsburg; Life 
Service Secretary, Ethel Wolfinger, Juniata; 
Missionary Secretary, Betty Hannum, 
Altoona; Educational Secretary, Lewis 
Grove, Altoona; Intermediate Secretary, 
Betty Warner, Juniata; Junior and Exten- 
sion Secretary, Paul Ulsh, Altoona. With 
this fine list of officers the next year should 
be one of unparalleled success. 


Vacation Experiences Discussed 
by Ministers 


For the first meeting of the Altoona Lu- 
theran Ministerial Association, the writer, 
president, the Rev. F. R. Greninger, vice- 
president, and the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads, 
secretary-treasurer, vacation experiences 
were told by the fourteen members pres- 
ent. The Rev. Harry L. Saul of Bethany 
Church was in Europe attending the In- 
ternational Rotary Convention at Nice, 
France, and toured in nearly all the 
European countries. The Rev. John L. 
Barnes, St. Paul’s, traveled over 8,000 miles 
in western United States and Canada; the 
Rev. F. R. Greninger, Temple, vacationed 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., and Chautauqua, 
N. Y. The Rev. M. J. Ross, Bedford, toured 
the west. Dr. M. Stanley Kemp attended 
the Lutheran Assembly at Stone Harbor, 
N. J. The Rev. Russell P. Knoebel, Bell- 
wood, was in the South and visited the 
exposition at Cleveland, Ohio. The Rev. 
G. Blair Harmon, Duncansville, told of his 
impressions of the Lutheran Students’ 
Conference at Selinsgrove. The Rev. A. S. 
Lambert, Sinking Valley, visited historic 
churches in the East, and the Cleveland 
Exposition. The Rev. R. Eugene Smith, 
Geeseytown, visited in western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. The Rev. Luke H. Rhoads, 
Altoona, spent part time on the Eastern 
Shore, and the writer vacationed at Ocean 
Grove and on a farm near Gettysburg, Pa. 
This kind of meeting has always been very 
helpful and most interesting, for there are 
many sidelights that come to the front in 
such a symposium. 

On November 22, in Bethany Lutheran 
Church, Altoona, the Rev. Harry L. Saul 
pastor, the Association will hold the an- 
nual fall dinner for ministers and their 
wives. All Lutheran ministers in Altoona 
and vicinity are welcome, and the dinner 
will be followed by the regular November 
meeting, and a travelogue by Pastor Saul 
illustrated with three reels of moving pic- 
tures. 


The Altoona District Luther League will 
hold the annual Thanksgiving Rally in 
Fourth Lutheran Church, Altoona, the 
Rev. Raymond S. Shindler pastor, on No- 
vember 23. A prominent member of the 
Pennsylvania State Luther League staff 
will be the speaker. 


Trinity, Juniata, the writer pastor, has 
nineteen young people away at college and 
other institutions of higher learning. Three 
of these are at Gettysburg College. 
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MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Hugh Sharp 


Tur Eyes of Lutheran young folks in the 
Milwaukee area are turned toward Madison 
these days, where preparations are being 
made to hold a state-wide Lutheran Youth 
Conference, intersynodical in scope. Pas- 
tors H. Stanley Holman and Erwin Wendt 
of Redeemer and Epiphany churches are 
on the committee promoting this affair. 

The date selected, November 5, comes 
during the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Con- 
vention and the schools are closed, so the 
committee anticipates the largest gather- 
ing of youth in the Badger State that has 
ever been held. 

The morning session will feature, after 
the devotions, a sermon by F. W. Otter- 
bein, D.D., pastor of Narth Austin, Chi- 
cago, on “Christ in Social Affairs.” The 
theme will be carried further by the Rev. 
E. S. Hjortland, pastor of Ascension, Mil- 
waukee, in his address on “Christ in World 
Affairs.” Pastor Hjortland made an exten- 
sive trip abroad this summer and is in 
position to give the Wisconsin young peo- 
ple some first-hand information on his 
subject, particularly on Russia. 

Two discussion groups are slated. The 
morning topics will be “Christian Youth 
and Social Service,” led by the Rev. 
George C. Hansler, superintendent of the 
Milwaukee Inner Mission Society, and 
“Christian Youth and Family Relations” 
in charge of the Rev. Paul E. Bishop, Bay 
Shore, Milwaukee. 

In the afternoon the discussion groups 
will consider “Christian Youth and For- 
eign Affairs,” leader, Pastor Hjortland; 
“Christian Youth and Economic Problems,” 
the Rev. H. N. Stoffel, Holy Trinity, La 
Crosse; “Christian Youth Programs in the 
Church,” Pastor Otterbein; and “Christian 
Youth and Education,” led by R. Schultz, 
D.D., president of Carthage College. 

In the evening, after vespers with the 
Rev. Edward Blenker, student pastor at 
Madison as liturgist, the youth will listen 
to a sermon by the newly called pastor of 
Luther Memorial Church, where the meet- 
ings are to be held. Edwin Moll, D.D., will 
preach on “Christ’s Message to Youth.” 


Three Milwaukee ladies will have occa- 
sion to remember the Buffalo convention 
for a long time because of what might 
have been a tragic accident that occurred 
while they were driving home. The car 
piloted by Mrs. Eleanor Kelley blew a 
tire on the way from Detroit to Chicago 
and in the resultant mishap Mrs. A. A. 
Zinck, wife of Redeemer’s pastor, sustained 
a broken leg. Sister Mina Pape, Redeemer’s 
Parish Sister, sustained severe injuries, 
and Mrs. Kelley had several teeth knocked 
out. Mrs. Charles A. Gutekunst, mother 
of Mrs. Kelley, had left the party at 
Detroit to visit friends and was thus saved 
from possible injuries. The automobile 
was only slightly damaged. 

Readers of Tue LuTHERAN no doubt have 
been observing the increased use of Lu- 
ther’s famous “A Mighty Fortress” in radio 
programs during the last year. It has been 
our privilege to hear it some half dozen 
times sung by outstanding choral groups 
in connection with special programs in 
various parts of the country. 

But we received our greatest thrill on a 
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recent Sunday evening when Jose Iturbi, 
director of the orchestra on the Ford Sun- 
day Evening Hour, chose our famed hymn 
as the closing number. What made it more 
impressive was the solo for the second 
verse sung by none other than the great 
Kirsten Flagstad. 


EASTERN OHIO HIGH- 
LIGHTS 


By the Rev. George D. Keister 


Trinity Church, Kent, Ohio, observed 
the sixtieth anniversary of its organization 
with special services September 19. Two 
services were held, and the festival speak- 
ers for the day were the Rev. Dr. B. H. 
Pershing, a former pastor and now dean 
of men and professor of Church History 
at Wittenberg College and Hamma Divin- 
ity School, and W. H. Shepfer, D.D., for- 
merly president of the District Synod of 
Ohio before the merger of the Synod of 
Ohio, now retired from the ministry and 
living at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. The faith- 
ful and efficient pastor of the church is 
the Rev. Martin W. Wappner. 


The Lutheran pastors and their wives of 
Youngstown and vicinity met in St. Paul’s 
Church, Leetonia, the Rev. John W. 
Grohne pastor, to honor the Rev. and Mrs. 
George A. Royer of the Greenford Lu- 
theran Church. They have completed 
forty-seven years in the gospel ministry. 
Pastor Royer will be eighty years old in 
November. They will make their home 
in Milford, Ohio. The Association also 
welcomed the Rev. and Mrs. Maynard 
Stull of St. Luke’s Church, Youngstown, 
and the Rev. and Mrs. John W. Grohne 
of St. Paul’s Church, Leetonia, for whom 
wedding bells rang last September. 


Three special services are on the pro- 
gram of Holy Trinity Church, Salem, to 
increase interest and inspiration for the 
work of the Church. The services as 
planned are: October 13, “The Church and 
My Salvation,” by the Rev. E. O. Hilt of 
Lordstown Lutheran Church; October 20, 
“The Church and My Happiness,” by the 
Rev. W. Gilbert Wise of Bethlehem Church, 
Youngstown; and October 27, “The Church 
and My Christian Life,” by the Rev. John 
W. Grohne of St. Paul’s Church, Leetonia. 


H. C. Brillhart, D.D., pastor emeritus of 
St. Paul’s Church, Leetonia, preached the 
ordination sermon at the meeting of the 
Ohio Synod when it met fifteen years ago. 
In the class was the Rev. George D. 
Keister, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Salem. It was a distinct privilege to have 
Dr. Brillhart preach the same sermon at 
Salem Church on October 17. 


The eleventh annual Union Reformation 
Service for the Lutherans of Youngstown 
and Vicinity was held at Stambaugh Au- 
ditorium, Youngstown, Sunday evening, 
October 31. The speaker was Felix V. 
Hanson, Ph.D., of Jamestown, N. Y., pres- 
ident of the New York Conference of the 
Augustana Synod. Music was furnished 
by the Lutheran Reformation Chorus un- 
der the direction of Mr. Frank Fuller. 
This service was sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Lutheran, United Lutheran and 
Augustana Lutheran churches. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
CONFERENCE 


Reported by the Rev. Paul T. Hersch 


THE EIGHTEENTH annual meeting of the 
Southern Conference of the Illinois Synod 
was held in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Centralia, Ill., the Rev. Lyman H. Grimes 
pastor, October 12 and 13. The sessions 
were opened with the service of Holy 
Communion which was administered to 
fourteen pastors and six laymen. The ser- 
mon was delivered by George Beiswanger, 
D.D., of Metropolis, retiring president. 

After a brief devotional period with the 
meditation by the Rev. C. S. Powell of 
Jonesboro, the business sessions were 
opened, and fourteen pastors and ten lay- 
men answered the roll call. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, T. B. Uber, D.D., pastor 
Reen Memorial Church, St. Louis; secre- 
tary, the Rev. Lyman Grimes, pastor loci; 
treasurer, the Rev. Samuel Hamrick, Unity 
Church, St. Louis. 

Three papers were then presented, all 
of which were pertinent to the work of 
our parishes and were well received. They 


) were: “The Promotional Program,” by Dr. 


Beiswanger, “Parish Education,” by the 
Rev. A. L. Grewe, St. Louis, and a dis- 
cussion of Apportionment by the Rev. Wil- 


) liam Boatman of Murphysboro. This last 


) mentioned led to an hour’s discussion of 
\ the whole question of the raising of reg- 


ular benevolent monies in our parishes. 
The regular apportionment plan now in 
operation in our Church met with stren- 
uous opposition. It was recommended that 
the whole matter be deferred until next 
year and another paper presenting the 
Maryland Plan, Northwest Synod system 
of benevolence and other extant remedies, 
imagined or real, be given. 

The sermon at the evening service was 
delivered by Rudolph G. Schulz, D.D., 
president of Carthage College. 


Boys’ Camp a Success 

Immediately following the Matins, with 
the meditation brought by T. B. Hersch, 
D.D., of East St. Louis, Il., another busi- 
ness session was held. Two items of inter- 
est were presented. The first was the re- 
port of the Committee on Boys’ Camp. It 
was learned that the first such project in 
the Southern Conference, held at Dixon 
Springs, Ill., with twenty-five boys in full 
attendance, was a decided success. All the 
recommendations of the committee were 
heartily endorsed by conference, which in- 
cluded, among others, that the camp facil- 
ities and personnel be enlarged in 1938 to 
provide the same opportunity for the girls 
that we have provided for the boys; that 
a sinking fund from the various churches 
in conference be established by which 
camp equipment may be increased per- 
manently; that the Wartburg Synod 
churches of our territory be offered an 
opportunity to co-operate in the venture. 


' The same committee was reappointed for 


the next year, the Rev. Paul T. Hersch, 


' De Soto, chairman, the Rev. Lyman H. 
' Grimes of Centralia, and the Rev. C. S. 
' Powell of Jonesboro (appointed in the 


stead of the Rev. T. B. Uber). 
The other matter presented was that of 
the second annual Lutheran Reformation 
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Day Rally to be held in Centralia, Sunday, 
October 31, at 3.30 P. M. 

An important paper presented to con- 
ference was on the subject of “Social 
Problems of the Church” by F. F, Mueller, 
D.D., St. Mark’s Church, St. Louis. Under 
this head the three most important prob- 
lems offered were those of marriage and 
divorce, the liquor evil, and gambling. 
They were presented from the standpoint 
of the church’s attitude toward them, not 
their social implications in particular. A 
long and interesting discussion followed 
the presentation of each separate part of 
the paper. 

Election resulted as follows: President, 
T. B. Uber, D.D., St. Louis; secretary, the 
Rev. Lyman H. Grimes, Centralia; treas- 
urer, the Rev. Samuel Hamrick, St. Louis. 
Delegates to the United Lutheran Church 
in Baltimore: Clergy, Pastors Uber and 
Grimes; Lay, Messrs. John Scheurman of 
St. Louis and William Korte of Metropolis. 

Conference finished its business ahead of 
schedule and formally adjourned at 12.30 
P. M., Wednesday. The invitation of Mt. 
Caivary Church, De Soto, was accepted 
for the meeting in 1938. 

The second annual Lutheran Reforma- 
tion Day Rally of the Southern Confer- 
ence of the Illinois Synod, in conjunction 
with the Southern Conference of the Wart- 
burg Synod, will be held in the large au- 
ditorium of the public high school in Cen- 
tralia, Ill., Sunday afternoon, October 31. 

The address will be delivered by the 
Rev. Alfred L. Grewe, pastor of Faith 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. He is one of the 
forceful preachers of our conference, and 
has built for himself a reputation as a 
preacher for such occasions. 

Special music will be furnished by com- 
bined choirs from Centralia, Vandalia, 
Olney, East St. Louis, and a few members 
from Murphysboro and De Soto, under the 
able direction of Mrs. Paul Bollman of 
Vandalia. The liturgist was the Rev. T. B. 
Hersch, pastor of the First United Lu- 
theran Church of East St. Louis. Appear- 
ing in an official capacity on the program 
were the Rev. Walter Kaitschuk of Steele- 
ville, the Rev. F. F. Mueller, St. Louis, 
and George Beiswanger, D.D., Metropolis. 

The committee in charge consists of the 
Rev. William Boatman of Murphysboro, 
the Rev. Lyman H. Grimes of Centralia, 
and Mr. A. W. Larson of St. Louis. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


Aut Rroaps led to Washington October 6, 
not the metropolis of the Federal govern- 
ment, but the center of the Illinois corn 
belt. Pastors and lay delegates of the Cen- 
tral Conference gathered for the fall con- 
vention in the beautiful St. Mark’s Church, 
L. J. Powell, D.D., pastor. The opening 
and Communion Service was in charge of 
the officers. President Carl I. Empson con- 
ducted the liturgy and Secretary Fred- 
erick R. Ludwig preached the sermon on 
“The Church.” 

The conference theme was “Christian 
Co-operation.” Each speaker had been 
assigned a subject that wove it into a com- 
plete whole. Meditations were led by the 
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Rev. F. L. Schreckenberg on “The United 
Lutheran Church Co-operates”; the Rev. 
T. B. Epting, “The Congregation Co- 
operates.” The Wednesday evening serv- 
ice was impressive; the Rev. Kenneth 
Knudsen conducted the Liturgy, and the 
Rev. Kenneth Hurst of Chicago, who is 
secretary of the Illinois Synod, preached 
the sermon on “The Synod Co-operates.” 
A memorial service in honor of the late 
Roy G. Catlin, D.D., president of the 
Illinois Synod, was conducted by H. A. 
Leader, D.D. Those assisting in that serv- 
ice were the Rev. F. L. Schreckenberg, 
who read the obituary; L. J. Powell, D.D., 
who gave a fine evaluation of Dr. Catlin’s 
spirituality. The Rev. Carl I. Empson told 
of Dr. Catlin’s executive ability and as 
the former pastor of the Decatur congre- 
gation; the Rev. D. P. Bair offered the 
prayer, after which the choir of St. Mark’s 
congregation sang a hymn. 

Papers were read Thursday morning by 
R. G. Schulz, D.D., on “The Congrega- 
tional Organizations Co-operate,” and the 
Rev. Edwin J. Johnson on “The Individual 
Co-operates.” Discussion was led by the 
Rev. Walter Wilson and the Rev. William 
Hallen. The Promotional Plan of the 
United Lutheran Church received favor- 
able consideration by the conference. The 
Rev. Frederick R. Ludwig is the convener 
for the conference and has done a splen- 
did work in preparing for the four district 
group meetings to be held the latter part 
of October. 

The clerical nominees to the United Lu- 
theran Church convention in 1938 are the 
Rev. Frederick R. Ludwig and the Rev. 
Edwin J. Johnson; lay nominees are Louis 
W. Woltman of Nokomis and William 
Krause of Carthage. Alternate clerical 
nominees are: the Rev. William Hallen 
and the Rev. F. L. Schreckenberg; alter- 
nate lay nominees: L. A. Busch of Cham- 
paign and J. T. Downing of Mount Pulaski. 

Reports of the Church’s activities were 
given by the following: P. H. Stahl, D.D., 
superintendent of Nachusa Children’s 
Home, spoke of the Home and its needs. 
This fall ten young folks from the Home 
are giving a pageant, “The Challenge of 
the Cross,’ in the congregations on 
Nachusa territory. Mrs. C. I. Empson read 
the report of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, prepared by the president, Mrs. 
I. W. Bingaman. The Young Women’s 
Missionary Society was represented by 
Mrs. L. J. Powell in place of the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Melvin Davis. Mr. Charles 
Tetmyer presented the work of the Cap- 
ital Luther League. The Conference 
Brotherhood report was given by Louis 
Woltmann in place of President A. J. 
Schroeder, All these reports bore out the 
thought and purpose emphasized in the 
conference theme. Dr. R. G. Schulz gave 
a fine report of Carthage College, indicat- 
ing its improved condition. 

New pastors in Conference are the Rev. 
A. Burd Arganbright, assistant pastor of 
Grace Church, Springfield; the Rev. Edwin 
J. Johnson, St. Mark’s, Nokomis; and the 
Rev. Kenneth Knudsen, Trinity, Macomb. 

Officers chosen are: President, the Rev. 
Carl I. Empson, re-elected; secretary, the 
Rev. Edwin J. Johnson; treasurer, Mr. 
Louis W. Woltmann. The Rev. Edwin J. 
Johson was appointed reporter to THE 
LUTHERAN. 
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TRIBUTE TO A VALUED 
LAYMAN 


Tue Boarp OF PusLICATION desires to 
record its sorrow in the death of one of 
its most devoted and useful members,— 
George E. Neff, Esq. 

Mr. Neff was born on August 12, 1860, 
and passed to his eternal reward on Au- 
gust 16, 1937, 
after a brief ill- 
ness at his home 
in York, Pa. 

His interest in 
and devotion to 
the Church be- 
gan in his early 
manhood and 
continued, with 
unabating fer- 
vor, throughout 
his whole life. 
He was a mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s 
Church in York, 
Pa., to which he 
gave generously 
of his time and strength. He took an active 
and intelligent part in all the religious 
movements of his community. He “adorned 
the doctrine of God” in all of the relation- 
ships of life. 

The labors of Mr. Neff were more than 
local in their range. He was connected 
with many boards of the Church at large. 
He was frequently a delegate to the gen- 
eral conventions. He was for twelve years 
a member of the Executive Board of the 
United Lutheran Church. He was greatly 
admired by all who knew him. And in all 
the offices to which he was chosen he gave 
unstintedly of the gifts with which the 
Lord endowed him. He enriched the 
Church he loved with years of consecrated 
Christian leadership. 

He was elected to the membership of 
this Board in 1934 and was deeply inter- 
ested in its affairs. The Board wishes to 
record its high regard of Mr. Neff, and its 
sorrow that the place he filled so ably in 
our midst is vacant. His genial soul, his 
wise counsel, his life-long service in the 
Kingdom of our Lord, will always be 
gratefully remembered. 

U. L. C. A. Boarp oF PUBLICATION. 


GEORGE E. NEFF, ESQ. 


COLLEGE BENEFITS BY 
DR. HAAS’ WILL 


Muhlenberg Will Receive Residuary Estate 


Muutenserc Couiecr, Allentown, Pa., the 
institution to which he devoted thirty- 
two years of his dynamic leadership in 
guiding it through its greatest period of 
growth, was named chief beneficiary un- 
der the will of Dr. John A. W. Haas. 

The will provides that the late president- 
emeritus’ wife is to receive all his house- 
hold and personal belongings, with the 
exception of some furniture, and that the 
balance of the estate be held in trust for 
her during her lifetime. After her death 
the residuary estate is to be converted into 
cash and given to Muhlenberg College, 
providing it pays certain legacies and an- 
nuities as set forth in the terms. 

Fifty thousand dollars of the residuary, 
after it is turned over to Muhlenberg, shall 
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be set aside for the maintenance of the 
Egner-Hartzell Memorial Chapel, a chapel 
choir and other music therein, and the se- 
curing of outstanding preachers for various 
chapel services. 

After a portion of the bequest is used 
for the erection of a slender spire on the 
chapel, if one has not already been erected, 
the remainder is to be added to the col- 
lege Endowment Fund and the income used 
“for the maintenance of the college and 
the carrying out of its work.” 


DEATH OF PASTOR AND 
MRS. S. W. GARTUNG 


On THE twelfth day of October the Rev. 
S. W. Gartung, his wife, and three mem- 
bers of the Missionary Society of Morris- 
burg, Ont., were motoring to Hamilton, 
Ontario, to attend the twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Canada Synod. While 
en route at a place about three miles east 
of Kingston, on the highway paralleling 
the mighty St. Lawrence, on a wet pave- 
ment strewn with the fallen leaves, the 
car with Pastor Gartung at the wheel 
careened into the ditch. Our brother was 
instantly killed, the four women pas- 
sengers were so seriously injured that they 
were conveyed to the hospital in Kingston. 
The Rev. C. R. Cronmiller of the neigh- 
boring parish of Williamsburg, hastened 
to the hospital and ministered pastoral 
helpfulness and spiritual comfort to the 
injured. It was found that the pastor’s 
wife was the more seriously injured, re- 
quiring surgical attention, but with all the 
skill and wisdom of the attendants, early 
on Friday morning her soul winged its 
way to the Eternal Home to be with that 
of her husband. 

Meanwhile the bereaved parish arranged 
and held the memorial service over the re- 
mains of their beloved pastor, whereupon 
the body was conveyed to Kitchener, the 
family home, with funeral services and 
interment set for Saturday afternoon. Soon 
the body of Mrs. Gartung followed to 
Kitchener, and at the time appointed 
memorial services for both our brother and 
sister were held in First English Lutheran 
Church. The Rev. A. G. Jacobi, the pastor, 
conducted the impressive service with the 
Rev. John Schmieder preaching the ser- 
mon on Rev. 21: 4, and President of Con- 
ference Wittig assisting. The pastors who 
could come,—and many came from far,— 
attended in a body; friends were there 
from far and near; members of the church 
council and members of the St. Lawrence 
Parish attended and followed their beloved 
pastor and wife to the last resting place 
in “God’s Acre” in Kitchener. God com- 
fort the sorrowing families! God be a 
Father to the orphaned children! God 
console the bereaved parish! “And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

I am happy to state, from last informa- 
tion received, that the other passengers in 
the ill-fated car, Mesdames Casselman, 
Schwerdtfeger and Salmon, are progress- 
ing favorably from painful injuries and 
fractures, and hopes are held out that soon 
they will be able to leave the hospital. 
God grant a speedy and perfect recovery! 

W. H. KNAUvFF. 
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A NOBLE LIFE 


Mr. Charles Ruhe of Beaver Falls, Pa., 
Remembers Church and Community 
in His Will 


Mr. Cuartes RuHE, an active member of 
Christ Lutheran Church, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
a trustee of the congregation, and one of 
the most highly respected citizens of the 
town, died September 19. For fifty-seven 
years he had been connected officially and 
unofficially with the government of the 
community, and for twenty-one years was 
secretary of the borough council. 

He was actively interested in youth, was 
a supporter of recreational centers, and 
was instrumental in aiding in the educa- 
tion of numerous young people. 

He left $12,000 to Christ Lutheran 
Church, Beaver Falls—$10,000 for the 
building fund and $2,080 to pay his annual 
subscription for current expenses of the 
church for the next ten years. The fol- 
lowing church institutions received be- 
quests: Passavant Memorial Homes, $2,000; 
Old People’s Home, Zelienople, $2,000; Or- 
phans’ Home, Zelienople, $2,000; Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, $2,000; also $2,000 for 
playgrounds in the city of Beaver Falls, 
and $1,000 each to Providence Hospital and 
Beaver Valley General Hospital. 


125 YEARS IN FROSTBURG, 
MARYLAND 


InN THE yEAR 1812, Frostburg, Md., was 
founded. In the same year, “The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of St. Paul” was 
organized, and thus is the pioneer church 
in the community. During the month of 
October, St. Paul’s celebrated her one 
hundred twentieth anniversary. 

The celebration began with a congre- 
gational Fellowship Luncheon which was 
attended by some 350, almost without ex- 
ception members of the congregation. The 
luncheon, arranged by the ladies of the 
church, was tasty and admirably served. 
As guests of St. Paul’s, four ministers of 
the community (of other denominations) 
together with H. H. Sharp, D.D., St. Luke’s 
Lutheran Church, Cumberland, Md., were 
present, and brought messages of felicita- 
tion. 

The celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
October 10, was a most inspiring occasion. 
The Anniversary Communion was prob- 
ably the finest communion the congrega- 
tion has ever known. 

During the following week, the congre- 
gation gathered for three services, and 
listened to messages brought by three 
former pastors: H. H. Beidelman, DIDS 
St. Matthew’s, Hanover, Pa.; P. A. Weidley, 
D.D., Grace, Baltimore, Md.; and F. R. 
Wagner, D.D., St. John’s, Martinsburg, 
W. Va., preached on three successive eve- 
nings to large and enthusiastic congrega- 
tions. These three, with the present pas- 
tor, are all that are living of twenty-three 
pastors who have served St. Paul’s. 

On Friday evening, a large social gath- 
ering listened with interest and pleasure 
to a recital given jointly by Mrs. Blanche 
Gunter, a member of St. Paul's, and the 
Rev. Carl R. Simon, pastor of Union Lu- 
theran congregation, York, Pa. 

To conclude the celebration, J. S. Simor. 
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D.D., Trinity congregation, Hagerstown, 


Md., father of the pastor of St. Paul’s, 
brought two messages to two fine congre- 
gations, preaching at the morning hour on 
“The Great Doings of Christ,” and at 
Vespers on “Our High Calling.” 

At all the services, beautiful and wor- 
shipful music was contributed by St. Paul’s 
choir, directed by the pastor. Also, at all 
services, lovingly sacrificial offerings were 
received. 

_ During the anniversary, St. Paul’s has 

) been making an effort, through a Loyalty 
Bond campaign, to pay off the remainder 
of the indebtedness which has rested on 
her for a few years, and to lay aside a 

surplus to take care of necessary repairs 

{| and renovation to the church edifice. The 
‘effort has met with loyal support, and 
promises to exceed the hopes of the con- 
gregation. 

The pastor of St. Paul’s, the Rev. Walter 
V. Simon, has been loyally seconded in 
his efforts to make the anniversary suc- 

_ cessful in every respect, by the council 
and by every organization in St. Paul’s. 

Worthy of note is the fact that the name 

Jof the Rev. C. F. (“Father”) Heyer has 
been heard often during the celebration. 
) Father Heyer, honored by our Lutheran 
Church, was the second pastor to serve 
St. Paul’s, which at that time was included 
in a “parish” that began at Cumberland, 
yextended westward and southwestward as 
far as ten miles beyond where Oakland, 
Md., is situated, and included many 
preaching points, some of which have 
grown into strong congregations, and a 
few of which have lost their identity. 

Along with all our U. L. C. A. churches, 
St. Paul’s is now making plans and in- 
stituting efforts to make the promotional 
movement the vitalizing influence it ought 
to be in our Church, with pastor and peo- 
ple looking forward eagerly to the next 
lap in the “race which is set before us,” 

determined that, if the past history of the 
congregation has been a glorious one of 
_loving achievement, future years shall not 
fall below the level of past ones. 

_. Wednesday and Thursday evenings H. T. 
Bowersox, D.D., St. Paul’s, Cumberland, 
‘Md., and H. H. Sharp, D.D., already men- 
‘tioned, were guests of the congregation 
,and conducted the services. Wevin: 


170TH ANNIVERSARY 


) St. Peter’s Church, Middletown, Pa., ob- 
served the 170th anniversary of its or- 
'Zanization October 10. At the morning 
service the sermon was preached by Fred- 
erick J. Baum, D.D., of Poughkeepsie, 
°N. Y., son of St. Peter’s “own pastor,” Dr. 
William Miller Baum, who came to this 
songregation immediately upon graduation 
rom Gettysburg Seminary in 1848. Dr. 
3aum’s predecessors had served the con- 
“regation together with congregations in 
Tummelstown, Lancaster, Pennsboro, Har- 
‘isburg, and places as far distant as York 
‘nd Millersburg. 

The congregation still feels an indebted- 
sess to the Baum family, as Dr. Charles 
aum and the Misses Mary and Maria 
jaum, children of the former pastor, are 
ithful members of the congregation to- 
vay and have contributed handsomely to- 
vard the maintenance of the buildings now 
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used by the Sunday school and congrega- 
tion. 

In the church today are forty persons 
who form the Honor Roll, members who 
attended the services in the old church 
fifty years ago. 

The church was dedicated September 4, 
1767, and the congregation was incor- 
porated in 1807. The steeple was erected 
in 1813. The older members looked upon 
the installation of stoves, after the church 
had been used for sixty years without 
heating facilities, as “a dangerous inno- 
vation.” The Sunday school was organized 
in 1819. 

The church was renovated within in 1830 
and again in 1850, but no changes have 
been made since. 

The present pastor of the congregation 
is the Rev. Robert L. Lang. 


A PIONEER 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY services were held 
October 3 at St. Mark’s Church, North St. 
Paul, Minn. At the morning service R. H. 
Gerberding, D.D., president of the Synod 
of the Northwest, who served here in 1922, 
preached the sermon, and Dr. John Sander, 
one of our octogenarians who was a co- 
worker of Dr. A. J. D. Haupt, made brief 
remarks. At the evening service the Rev. 
A. G. Riggle of Superior, Wis., was the 
speaker. 

After this service a “homecoming” gath- 
ering and fellowship hour was enjoyed in 
the church parlors. Messages of greeting 
from former pastors and the churches in 
the community were read. The climax of 
the evening was the presentation on be- 
half of the congregation by the pastor to 
Mrs. A. J. D, Haupt, widow of the founder 
of the congregation, of a golden bouquet 
placed on the altar in memory of Dr. 
Haupt by one of the members. 

The church has recently been redecor- 
ated; new lights adorn the entrance; and 
an outside bulletin board was placed. 

A sad note was a telegram sent by Sister 
Pearle Lyerly of Advent Church, New 
York, announcing the death September 30 
of Dr. Augustus Steimle, the first regularly 
called pastor of St. Mark’s. Greetings were 
brought by Mr. John P. Shannon, a senior 
at Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis, 
who will be the first member of the con- 
gregation to enter the ministry. 

The first contribution toward the be- 
ginning of St. Mark’s Church was $5.00 
from the Rev. W. K. Frick of Milwaukee, 
June 6, 1887. Through the untiring labors 
of the Hon. Joseph E. Osborn and the Rev. 
A. J. D. Haupt the congregation was or- 
ganized and the church erected, because 
of the feeling for the necessity of an Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church in this village. St. 
Mark’s is one of the six churches which 
organized the English Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of the Northwest and was the first 
church to be dedicated by the officers of 
that synod. 

The Rev. C. T. Breest began his pastor- 
ate in May 1930. During these seven years 
eighty-eight have been received into mem- 
bership by confirmation and eighty-five 
otherwise, $2,000 has been contributed to- 
ward benevolences of the Lutheran Church; 
and today the congregation numbers 345 
confirmed and 231 communicant members. 
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Christmas Gift 
Suggestions 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


LIGHT FOR TODAY 


A Monthly for Daily Devotional Use 


Published under the direction of the 
Common Service Book Committee 


Single copy, 40 cents a year in advance; 
10 or more copies, to one address, at 
24 cents a year; 

To Canada: 50 cen‘s a year in advance; 


10 or more copies, to one address, at 
27 cents a year. 


Single copies, 5 cents each; 10 to 49 copies, 
2% cen's each, 50 or more, 21%4 cents each. 


Imitation Leather SLIP COVER for 
“Light for Today” 


Slip Cover No. LFT. This slip cover has 
been made up to provide a neat and con- 
venient holding and carrying case for our 
devotional monthly, “Light for Today.” It 
is constructed so that a copy of this monthly 
once inserted can be easily read and then 
readily removed to make way for the next 
issue. 

Its use will add much to the appearance 
of this devotional manual and emphasize 
its value and importance. It will also make 
possible the satisfactory carrying of “Light 
for Today” in pocket or purse for use while 
on the go. 

Made of handsome grained lined Fabri- 
koid with gold stamped title. 


Price, 35 cents each. 


THE DAY’S WORSHIP 


Daily Devotions for the Year 
Edited by REV. C. B. FOELSCH, Ph.D. 


~The 372 page-length daily devotions pro- 
vided in this new pocket-size devotional 
manual have been contributed by as many 
prominent pastors and church leaders of 
most of the Lutheran bodies in our land. 
Each meditation is limited to a single page, 
and includes an indicated Scripture lesson, 
a short text and devotional study, and a 
brief prayer. The devotions for each weekly 
period relate to some appropriate theme. 


Cloth 4144 x 6 inches. 385 pp. 75 cents. 
Fabrikoid, gilt top. $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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A FESTIVAL WEEK 


SPECIAL SERVICES on October 10 and 17 
and a grand congregational reunion Oc- 
tober 14 were the important events of a 
festival week recently observed by St. 
John’s Church, Albany, N. Y. The first 
special esrvice, October 10, marked the 
eightieth anniversary of the congregation. 
Andrew L. Dillenbeck, D.D., president of 
the Eastern Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York, preached the 
anniversary sermon to a congregation that 
more than filled the pews in the spacious 
church. 

The second event of the week was a 
congregational social gathering Thursday 
evening, October 14, which brought some 
500 members of the congregation to the 
parish hall, where they were greeted by 
the pastor, Theodore O. Posselt, D.D., and 
the former pastors of St. John’s, the Rev. 
Oscar Krauch of Lawrence, Mass.; the 
Rev. Yost Brandt of Pittston, N. Y.; and 
the Rev. Theo. O. Posselt, Jr., of Harrison, 
N. Y. In attendance, also, were Chalmers 
E. Frontz, D.D., of Albany and the Rev. 
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Arthur Posselt of Castleton, N. Y., who 
brought greetings and extended the good 
wishes of the sister congregations. Ad- 
dresses by the guests were warmly re- 
ceived and Mr. William Eck, vice-pres- 
ident of St. John’s, responded. It is little 
wonder that during the evening the 
thoughts turned from the congregation to 
the pastor, the Rev. Theo. O. Posselt, who 
was about to celebrate the thirty-fifth an- 
niversary of his ordination on the follow- 
ing Sunday. The church council and the 
societies of the church had a surprise in 
store for their pastor, whom they pre- 
sented with handsome gifts as tokens of 
the high esteem in which he is held. 

The third event of the week was a spe- 
cial service in celebration of the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of Pastor Posselt’s or- 
dination, which was held October 17, with 
the Rev. Henry B. Dickert of Pittsfield, 
Mass., in the pulpit. Again the church 
was filled to capacity. Special music and 
festival anthems by the choir under the 
direction of Prof. F. W. Kerner added 
much to make this as well as the service 
on the previous Sunday a real church fes- 
tival. Among the many who attended the 
ordination anniversary service were dele- 
gations from Pastor Posselt’s former con- 
gregations at Harlemville, N. Y., and The 
Bronx. 

St. John’s congregation was organized 
in 1857. A frame structure served as a 
house of worship for the first thirty years. 
In 1886 a new stone and brick edifice was 
erected, much larger than the first church, 
and in 1929 this building was again en- 
larged and modernized. A large new or- 
gan was also installed at that time and a 
parish hall constructed and connected with 
the rear of the church. 


A COSMOPOLITAN CLASS 


NorTHWESTERN SEMINARY, Minneapolis, 
Minn., opened its eighteenth school year 
September 3, with services in the Seminary 
Chapel. Nine students were enrolled, and 
two more will enter after Christmas. All 
old students returned except two who 
have taken a year out to replenish their 
financial resources. So 
far as is known, only 
one graduate of re- 
cent years is not yet 
placed, and it is likely 
that he will very 
shortly be called. 

The Seminary is 
drawing students 
from many nation- 
alities, synods and 
territories. The Senior 
Class well exemplifies 
this cosmopolitan 
character. The eleven 
members are drawn 
from eight different 
nationalities, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, Ger- 
man, Irish, Hindu, 
English, Danish and 
Slovak. Five states 
of the Union are 
represented, and ten different colleges. 

October 3, annual Seminary Day, lit- 
erature was distributed and offerings taken 
in the one hundred parishes of the synod 
for the foundation of the Joseph Stump 


SENIOR CLASS, NORTHWESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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Memorial Chair of Systematic Theology. 
Once again there is a shortage of min- 
isters for the development of the great 
territory of the Northwest. The progress 
of the U. L. C. A. in this rich field is bound 
up with the production of a more nu- 
merous gospel ministry. Northwestern 
Seminary is endeavoring to meet the need. 


“LET US REJOICE” 


A Love Gift Marks Centennial Year of 
New York Women’s Work 


Tye FirTH biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York was held in 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., October 
7. The meeting, usually a two-day con- 
vention, had but a one-day session, due 
to the fact that it was preceded by the 
triennial convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The theme was, “Let us Rejoice with 
Thanksgiving.” There was truly reason 
for rejoicing. This is the centennial year 
for the women of the New York synodical 
society. Because of this centennial cele- 
bration, the women of New York enter- 
tained the women of the United Lutheran 
Church. Another reason for rejoicing was 
the completion of the gathering of a love 
gift amounting to $6,294.24. 

Of this amount, $1,500 will be given to 
the general fund of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the U. L. C. A. A sum will 
also be given to the Board of American 
Missions for work in the Canadian North- 
west, and an equivalent sum to the Board 
of Foreign Missions for repairs needed in 
the Nurses’ Training School, Chirala, 
India. 

“Our Synodical Special Obligations” 
were presented as follows: The two 
schools in China were presented by Miss 
Erva Moody, missionary in China; our 
nurse in India was presented by Miss 
Lottie Martin, missionary nurse in India; 
our work in the Southern Mountains was 
presented by Miss Helen Dyer, principal 
of Konnarock Training School; our stu- 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Top Row: Lloyd Jacobson, J. E. Oslund, Carl W. Fagerlin, R. H. G. Weng 
Middle Row: John P. Shannon, Patrick Magalee, A. W. Krause 
Seated: Chas. P. Smith, Julius Masted, H. Finn Hansen, Andrew Swasko 


dent secretary was presented by Miss Mil- 
dred Winston, student secretary, Board of 
Education, U. L. C. A. 

Messages were brought by Mrs. Gustav 
Huf, former missionary to Puerto Rico; 
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Miss Carmen Villarini, kindergarten su- 
pervisor in Puerto Rico; and Mrs. H. 
Goedeke of Baltimore, formerly a mis- 
sionary in India. 

Mrs. John G. Traver traced the history 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Synod of New York through the 
past one hundred years. She also wrote a 
brief history, “A Century of Service.” Mrs. 
William A. Snyder, centennial chairman, 
who was in a great measure responsible 
for the gathering of the love gift, told some 
interesting experiences. 

Mrs. C. E.. Gardner, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the U. L. 
C. A., brought greetings and a birthday 
wish, “May you live all your life.” 

Mrs. George Ackerly, president of the 
Eastern Conference, opened the afternoon 
session with a beautiful devotional service. 
The Rev. Paul A. Kirsch, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of American 
Missions, brought the chief message of the 
day, “No Church Home—Yet Surrounded 
by Churches.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. H. J. Pflum, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
vice-president, Miss Emily Knemeyer of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; recording secretary, Miss 
Emily Herr of Binghamton, N. Y.; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Olney Cook of Ellenville, N. Y.; 
statistician, Mrs. Charles Davis of Chat- 
ham, N. Y. Mrs. Dav JAXHEIMER. 
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ALL PASTORS PRESENT 


THE FALL CONVENTION of the West Con- 
ference of the Pittsburgh Synod was one 
of the best attended in years. Every active 
pastor was present, and practically all the 
parishes were represented at one or more 
of the sessions. The sessions were largely 
informative, inspirational and devotional. 
The chief interest was in the U. L. C. A. 
Promotional Program at the evening ses- 
sion, at which time the speakers were the 
Rev. O. W. Carlson on “The Passions of 
the Church”; the Rev. P. N. Schnur on “A 
Program for the Parish”; and Dr. Charles 
B. Foelsch on “Forward Together.” 

The convention held three sessions Oc- 
tober 5 in St. Paul’s Church, New Castle, 
Pa., of which the Rev. A. M. Stump is 
pastor. The theme was “An Effective Min- 
istry.” 

Papers were presented as follows: “The 
Responsibility of the Pastor,” by the Rev. 
J. S. Booth; “Pastoral Enrichment,” by 

)L. J. Baker, D.D.; with the respective dis- 
cussions led by the Rev. C. E. Stahlman 
and J. G. Miller, D.D. 


A PROFITABLE CONFER- 
ENCE 


THE SEVENTEENTH annual convention of 
the Southern Conference of the Synod of 
Ohio was held September 29 and 30 at 
St. Paul’s Church, Greenville, Ohio, the 
Rev. Christian C. Wessel pastor. The aim 
}of the convention was “A Profitable Con- 
ference.” 

The opening sermon was preached by 


the retiring president, the Rev. Charles W. 


Cassel of West Carrollton, Ohio. Special 


speakers at the convention included the 


Rev. Joseph Frease, secretary of the Synod 
of Ohio, Missionary Superintendent M. I. 
Powell, Dean L. H. Larimer of Hamma 
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Divinity School, the Rev. E. S. Spees, the 
Rev. Russell Bussabarger, the Rev. J. W. 
Rilling, Dr. W. M. Hackenberg, Dr. E. 
Clyde Xander, and Dr. Joseph Sittler, 
president of the Synod of Ohio. 

The newly elected officers for the year 
are: Dr. R. A. Albert of Ellerton, pres- 
ident; the Rev. H. I. Pospesel of Dayton, 
secretary; Mr. William F. Dill of Dayton, 
treasurer. Watpen M. Hott. 


MISSIONARY INSTITUTE 


THE SEVENTEENTH annual Young People’s 
Missionary Institute of Susquehanna Synod 
was held at the Lutheran Church, Muncy, 
Pa., the Rev. F. H. Moyer pastor, Sep- 
tember 17 and 18. 

The theme of the institute was “Christ’s 
Call—To Prayer—To Service.” The lead- 
ers were Mrs. W. F. Morehead of Phila- 
delphia, secretary of the Educational De- 
partment of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church in 
America; Sister Anna Ebert, deaconess at 
the Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia; and 
Mrs. H. W. Miller, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Susque- 
hanna Synod. 

Mifflintown and St. Luke’s, Williams- 
port, were front rank societies during the 
past year. St. Matthew’s, Williamsport, 
met all the requirements except one. A 
revised Standard of Excellence was 
adopted at the institute, to be used for 
the next five years. 

It was decided to make the Young Peo- 
ple’s Institute of Susquehanna Synod a 
life member of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the United Lutheran Church. 

The officers elected to serve for the com- 
ing year are: President, Mrs. Henry 
Brosius, Sunbury; vice-president, Miss 
Jean Kramer, Williamsport; secretary, Miss 
Alice Hassenplug, Mifflinburg; treasurer, 
Miss Ruth Spangler, Newport. 


LUTHERAN WELFARE SO- 
CIETY OF WISCONSIN 


THE pirectors elected by the Lutheran 
Welfare Society of Wisconsin at its an- 
nual meeting held in Madison, September 
22, met in Milwaukee October 4 to or- 
ganize, choose committees and plan the 
future work of the Society. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Mr. A. S. Bragstad, Stoughton 
(N. L. C. A.); vice-presidents, the Rev. 
H. C. Neemann, Cottage Grove (A. L.); 
and the Rev. G. A. Herbert, Milwaukee 
(Augustana); secretary, Miss Bertha I. 
Pearson, Wausau (N. L. C. A.); treasurer, 
Mr. J. W. Jouno, Milwaukee (U. L. C. A.). 
These officers compose the Executive 
Committee. Mr. Jouno was elected chair- 
man of the Finance Committee; Pastor 
Herbert chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, and the Rev. A. C. Baughman, 
Milwaukee (U. L. C. A.), chairman of the 
Headquarters Committee. Mr. George J. 
Aussem, Milwaukee (U. L. C. A.), was 
again chosen attorney for the Board. 

The charter membership roll showed a 
total of 466 members. The new goal for 
additional members is 1,000 members by 
January 1, 1938. 

Plans are being made for Regional 
Workers’ Conferences throughout the state. 
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Since August 1, when the office was es- 
tablished in Milwaukee, the Society has 
cared for 177 children. With the case-load 
continually growing, it is evident that an 
additional case worker must be added to 
the present staff before very long. The 
staff consists of the following: Case Super- 
visor, Miss Evelyn MHovdesven; Case 
Worker, Miss Mercia Brenne; Field Secre- 
tary, Miss Mabel L. Thorstensen; Office 
Secretary, Mrs. Edna Wheaton. M. L. T. 
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PERSONAL 


The Rev. Edward B. Buller, formerly 
pastor of Messiah Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and well-known director of the New York 
Synod’s “Camp Trexler,” was installed as 
pastor of First Lutheran Church, Pearl 
River, N. Y., Sunday: afternoon, October 
17. The Rev. George R. F. Tamke, pres- 
ident of the New Jersey Conference, de- 
livered the charge to the pastor and con- 
ducted the installation. The Rev. H. Henry 
Meyer, secretary of conference, charged 
the congregation. Pastor Paul R. Kasten, 
Nanuet, N. Y., conducted the service. Pas- 
tor Buller succeeds the Rev. Fred V. 
Christ, who died during the past summer. 


Recognition was given October 17 and 
19 to the tenth anniversary of the serv- 
ices of Mr. Mark Heitbrink as the organist 
and chorister of Good Shepherd Church, 
Weehawken, N. J. A native of Richmond, 
Ind., Mr. Heitbrink was a member of St. 
Paul’s Church of that city and joined Holy 
Trinity, New York City, when he came 
to the city in 1925. He is a member of 
the American Guild of Organists. Not 
only did he inaugurate monthly “Eventide 
Choral Hours” in Good Shepherd Church, 
but with Mrs. Heitbrink he prepared a 
choral pageant of the Christmas story, 
“The Coming of the Christ Child,” the 
annual presentation of which during the 
Advent season has become a community 
institution similar to the passion plays of 
the Roman Catholic groups. 


The Rev. P. L. Royer of Bluefield, 
W. Va., an expert in Boy Scout activities, 
took his troop on a camping trip into the 
mountains for a two weeks’ stay. The Vir- 
ginia Lutheran has this to say: “We think 
it unusual for the congregation to attend 
services in a Boy Scout camp, but that is 
what the Bluefield congregation did on the 
Sunday the pastor was in camp with the 
boys. Not only preaching services but 
Sunday school was conducted right in the 
mountains. About 240 members and friends 
attended.” 


The Rev. D. W. Zipperer resigned the 
pastorate of the Blacksburg Parish, Va., 
to accept the call to Zion-St. James’, 
Waynesboro, Va., effective October 10. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Casper, Wyo. With a record-breaking 
church school attendance of 357, a morning 
worship attendance of over 200, and nearly 
as many in the evening, and 175 people at 
the anniversary banquet, Grace Church 
celebrated its fifteenth anniversary Octo- 
ber 3 and 4. 

The observance was preceded by a week 
of intensive evangelism, September 19-26, 
and a Preaching Mission, September 26 
to October 3, conducted by the pastor, the 
Rev. Charles S. Bream. 

The anniversary sermon was preached 
by the Rev. L. H. Steinhoff of Denver, 
president of the Rocky Mountain Synod. 
In the afternoon, Mr. Julius Aichele of 
Denver, formerly president of the syn- 
odical Brotherhood, spoke to a men’s meet- 
ing. The evening message was brought by 
the Rev. Charles S. Bream. At the anni- 
versary banquet the Rev. F. C. Wiegman 
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of North Platte, Nebr., delivered an in- 
spiring address. 

This mission was founded in 1922 by 
the Rev. H. A. Anspach, then missionary 
superintendent of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod. Organized during the height of the 
oil boom, Casper being the center of the 
oil industry in Wyoming, and continuing 
through a constant population decline, this 
congregation has pressed forward to be 
second in synod in point of membership 
and attendance, and first in church school 
enrollment. In the last ten years, during 
Mr. Bream’s pastorate, $16,000 of debt has 
been eliminated. 

Seriously handicapped by lack of space 
for the church school, this congregation 
is planning for the completion of its church 
structure. 


Luray, Va. Bethlehem Church, located 
four miles east of Luray on the Lee High- 
way near the entrance to the Shenandoah 
National Park, held special homecoming 
and dedicatory services October 10. The 
homecoming sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. A. L. Boliek, father of the pastor, the 
Rev. J. Glenn Boliek. His text was Psalm 
48: 12, 13. This marked the first home- 
coming service to be held in the eighty- 
six years of the congregation’s history. 

After a bountiful picnic lunch served 
at the noon hour, the congregation reas- 
sembled in the church where R. Homer 
Anderson, D.D., superintendent of the 
Synod of Virginia, officially rededicated the 
new chancel, and blessed the chancel fur- 
nishings. The following were given as 
memorial gifts: altar, pulpit, lectern, bap- 
tismal font, altar cross, candlesticks, com- 
munion set, pulpit and lectern Bibles. The 
following gifts were also received: hymn 
board, piano, offering plates and Bible 
markers. Dr. Anderson spoke of the beauty 
and use of church furnishings. Among 
the impressive parts of the service was the 
baptism of the two young women who 
had given the baptismal font in memory 
of their grandparents. This was truly a 
day of Christian fellowship and thanks- 
giving for the large number of members 
and friends who attended. 

St. Mark’s Church, located in Luray, is 
near the completion of a building program 
which will cost approximately $6,000. The 
work consists of building a modern seven- 
room parsonage, the erecting of two extra 
classrooms to connect with the chapel, and 
the installation of a new heating plant for 
the church and chapel. 


Passaic, N. J. A state-wide tour by the 
three secretaries of the Luther League of 
America, accompanied by Dr. Paul C. 
White of the New York Synod and Pres- 
ident Eugene Kelchner of the New Jersey 
Luther League, made contacts between 
October 11 and 19 with Leaguers in 
Atlantic City, Camden, Asbury Park, Perth 
Amboy, Trenton, Jersey City and East ' 
Orange, closing its itinerary in Passaic, 
N. J., in St. John’s Church. Hundreds of 
Luther Leaguers “round-tabled” with the 
leaders and the interest evidenced gave 
promise of an increased activity and prog- 
ress in this already energetic state unit 
of the national society. 


Trenton, N. J. On Thursday evening, 
October 14, 250 members and friends of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church met in the 
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| newly renovated Sunday school room for 


a service of rededication, to mark the com- 
pletion of a task which the congregation 
had prayed and worked for during the 
past five years. 

The renovation and addition adds about 
twenty feet to the present Sunday school 
room and includes a modernly equipped 
kitchen, a new boiler room and other 
facilities which are needed for the ef- 
ficient running of a congregation. The 
work was begun July 1 and was completed 

} September 15 at a cost of $8,000. 

_ The rededication service was conducted 
by the pastor, the Rev. George W. Wilt, 
and the main address was delivered by 
Dean H. M. Smith of the Bordentown Mil- 

j itary Institute. His message was one of 
‘inspiration and hope for a small congre- 
gation who can undertake such large 
tasks in such times as these and complete 
them. St. Bartholomew’s has a promising 
outlook. 


OBITUARY 


Gartung. The Rev. Stanley William Milton 
Gartung passed from this life to his eternal 
) home October 12. He, with his wife and three 
ladies of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
St. John’s Church, Riverside, Canada, were 
motoring to Hamilton to attend the convention 
) of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 

Canada Synod, when a tragic accident occurred 

three miles east of Kingston, in which Pastor 

Gartung was instantly killed, and Mrs. Gartung 

so severely injured that she succumbed to her 
. injuries three days after her husband. 

) Mr. Gartung was born in New Hamburg, 
\Ontario, November 6, 1893, the son of Ernst 
‘Gartung and Margaret (nee Poppert). He at- 
tended public schools in Baden, New Hamburg, 
and Bremmer. Feeling called to enter the gos- 
oe ministry he entered Waterloo College and 

eminary, graduating from that institution in 

1921. In June 1921 he was ordained in St. 
Paul’s Church, Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, by 
the officers of the Nova Scotia Synod. The fol- 
lowing year he married Clara Thiel of Kitch- 
ener. He served the Midville Parish of Nova 
Scotia for four years, after which he moved to 
Welland, faithfully serving this mission of our 
Church until December 1936, when he moved 
to Morrisburg. 

Mr. Gartung was a very active pastor, not 
only in the congregations he served but in the 
synod. A man of sirong faith and convictions, 
he gave himself without reserve to the work 
of his Church and Lord. The church in Welland 
will stand as a monument to his efforts. For 
many years he was business manager of The 
Canada Lutheran. His passing is a great loss, 
not only to his own congregations and friends, 
but to the entire Church. 

He leaves to mourn him, his mother; two 
children, Edgar Albert, aged fourteen years, 
and Joan Caroline, aged fifteen months; one 
brother, John Ernst, and five sisters: Mrs. 
Henry Thering, New York City; Mrs. Robert 
_ Kilpatrick, Brampton, Ont.; Mrs. Wilbert Cov- 

erly, Ivanhoe, Ont., and the Misses Mildred and 

Gertrude of Kitchener, Ont. 


Mrs. Clara Gartung, beloved wife of Pastor 
Stanley Gartung, died October 15 from injuries 
sustained in the accident that took the life of 

er husband. 

She was born April 6, 1893, in St. Jacob’s, 
Ontario, daughter of Conrad Thiel and Fred- 
ericka (nee Delion). Prior to her marriage in 
June 1922, she was a loyal member of the choir 
of the First English Lutheran Church, Kitch- 
ener, Ontario, and a faithful teacher in the 
Sunday school. She loved to serve her Lord, 
and in the years of her married life was a 
great help and comfort to her husband. 

She is survived by her stepmother; two chil- 
dren, Edgar Albert and Joan Caroline; a 

brother, Willioem. of Snyder. Ind.; three s‘sters, 
Mrs. Bertha MacFarland, Windsor; Mrs. Ruby 
Hall of Toronto; and Mrs. Verda Orr of 
Toronto. A. G. Jacobi. 


Kercher. The Rev. George Ambrose Kercher, 
‘for more than twenty-one years the pastor of 
‘Trinity Lutheran Church, Mt. Joy, Pa., died at 
the parsonage October 19, 1937. He was stricken 
ill the latter part of August after returning 
from his vacation. He preached for_ several 
Sundays thereafter, but was eventually com- 
'pelled to remain in the parsonage. 

He was born near Fogelsville, Pa.. August 
, 17, 1864, a son of Harry Kieffer and Sarah A. 
_(Sechmoyer) Kercher. 

He was a graduate of the Kutztown Normal 
School, and later entered Muhlenberg College, 
from which institution he was graduated in 
1893. He then entered the Philadelphia Lu- 
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theran Theological Seminary, graduating with 
the class of 1896. 

He was ordained to the gospel ministry in 
St. John’s Church, Allentown, Pa., in June 1896 
by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

His first pastorate was Redeemer Church, 
Falls of Schuylkill, Pa., which he served from 
1896 to 1904. From 1904 to 1915 he was pastor 
of Grace Church, Norristown, Pa. March 1, 
1916, he became pastor of Trinity Church, Mt. 
Joy, Pa., which he served to the time of his 
death. 

He was president of the Lancaster Confer- 
ence from 1925 to 1933. He had served as a 
member and president of the Home Mission 
Board of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; also 
for a number of years as a member of the 
Inner Mission Board of the synod, and repre- 
sented the synod .as a delegate to the conven- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church. 

He was a past president of the Mt. Joy 
Rotary Club. In 1909 he was married to Miss 
Ella Gertrude Baker of Norristown, Pa., by 
whom he is survived, together with the fol- 
lowing brothers and sister: Edwin Kercher of 
Philadelphia, Robert Kercher of Shillington, 
Annie, wife of I. W. Fegley of Harrisburg. 

The funeral service was held in Trinity 
Church, Mt. Joy, October 23. Participating in 
the service were Dr. Ernst P. Pfatteicher. 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; 
the Rev. Frank Croman, president of the Lan- 
caster Conference; the Rev. A. W. Leiben- 
sperger of Ephrata, Pa.; and the Rev. E. L. 
Wessinger of Lancaster. Interment was made 
in Augustus Cemetery, Trappe, Pa. 

Mr. Kercher was an effectual preacher, a 
faithful pastor, a true and genial friend, and, 
as Dr. Pfatteicher expressed it in his address, 
“a conservative leader.’”’ He served the church 
and his Master faithfully and efficiently, and 
we and the Church are poorer bv his death, 
but he has entered into the reward of those 
who are faithful unto death. 

E. L. Wessinger. 


MARRIED 


Borchers-Wright. The Rev. Willard H. Borch- 
ers of New York City, and Miss Ruth Wright 
of Pleasant Hill, Ohio, were married October 
9 in St. John’s Church, Christonher St., New 
York City, by F. E. Oberlander, D.D., and 
Amos J. Traver. D.D. Mr. Borchers is assistant 
pastor of St. John’s Church. 


CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Middle Conference 
of the Synod of Maryland will be held in St. 
Paul’s Church. Utica, near Lewistown, Md., the 
Rev. F. R. Seibel pastor, Thursday, November 
11. Sessions, 10.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 

F. R. Seibel, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held in Zion Church, Front Street and 
Fischer Avenue. Philadelnhia, Thursday, No- 
vember 11, the Rev. Bela Shetlock pastor. Ses- 
sions 10.00 A. M., 2.00 P. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

Marie K. Yoder, Sec. 


INNER MISSION LEAGUE MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Inner M ssion 
League of the Miami Valley will be held Sun- 
day. November 14, at 2.30 P. M. in St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Wayne and Marshall Streets, 
Dayton, Ohio. The purchase of the Mission 
House property will come before the meeting 
for a decision. Lawrence S. Price, Sec. 
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A GIFT FOR A PASTOR OR A SEMINARY STUDENT 


PRIVATE COMMUNION SET No. A—Standard Size 


An attractive set of our own design 
recently developed to meet the require- 
ments where a number of sick calls must 
be made on one trip or where an indi- 
vidual communion cup service may be 
desired. Available in quadruple silver 
plate or in sterling silver. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CUP HOLDER 


illustrated above, may be substituted, if 
preferred, for the chalice, at an increase 
of $1.50 in the price of the silver-plated 
sets, and at a decrease of $4.00 in the 
price of the sterling silver sets. Made 
only in rhodium-plated nickel-silver. 

Six glass cups included. 

Size, 3% inches. 


The CASE is constructed in upright 
style to carry and stand in that position. 
The case regularly supplied is covered 
with durable Black Morocco-Grained 
Imitation Leather. It is also available in 
Leather cover at $1.00 extra, and in a 
special size (leather covered) with an 
additional compartment for another con- 
tainer—at $2.50 extra. 
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THE GLASS CRUET 


illustrated above, is less likely to seep 
than any other container available for 
this purpose. It may be substituted for 
the silver flagon at $1.50 more for the 
silver-plated sets, and $14.50 less for the 
sterling silver sets. 


Set Silver Plated Sterling Silver 
No. A-1. Flagon, Chalice, Paten—with Case -.rccsssssssssesssnssessseeessnees $17.00 $40.00 
No. A-2. Flagon, Chalice, Paten, Host-Box, Spoon—with Case .... 22.00 47.50 
No. A-3. Flagon, Chalice, Paten, Host-Box—with Case «sss: 19.00 45.00 


Sizes: Flagon, 4% inches high; Chalice, 3% inches high; Paten, 314 inches; Host-Box, diameter, 134 inches; depth, % inch; Spoon, 
41, inches (for use where the communicant is too ill to raise the head); Case, 344 x 5% x 5 inches. 
Individual items may be purchased separately (prices on application). 
i Shela ete sets do not include the cross on the host-box, or engravings on the other pieces as these are features of the sterling 
silver sets only. 


Pocket-Size COMMUNION SETS No. G and No. G-I 


Two styles developed from, and offering marked improvements on, one of the most popular low-price sets ever devised. Both of 
these styles are identical in make-up, except that an individual cup arrangement is provided with the No. G-I style in place of the 
goblet accompanying the No. G style, with necessary difference in the structure of the cases. 

Small enough for carrying in a roomy pocket, yet complete in every detail and ready for immediate use. Churchly in appear- 
ance, and put up in an attractive upright case, safeguarding against seepage from the flagon. 


Heavily silver-plated, with sturdy case. Size, 2¥%4 x 2% x 4% inches. 


Style No. G-I 


Style No. G 


With Silver-Plated Common Cup. With holder containing three glasses. 
Price, with Black Case, $9.00; with Price, with Imitation Leather Case, 
Leather Case, $11.00. $11.00; with Leather Case, $12.00. 


Transportation Extra. 
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